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A New Independent Association. 

As related on subsequent pages of this issue, a new organiza- 
tion to be known as the Independent Telephone Association of 
America was launched in Chicago a few days ago. The asso- 
ciation is the successor of the United Independent Telephone 
Association of America, organized at Pittsburgh last January, 
and the Telephone Service Association, the leaders of both be- 
ing prominent in the work of the new combination, which will 
carry on their plans for the advancement of Independent teleph- 
ony. 

The purpose of the new organization is announced to be 
to adequately represent the interests of Independent companies 
in connection with the telephone investigation being made by 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. No one will deny that 
this is an important and praiseworthy work that should be 
approved and supported by all Independent companies, for 
while the government is probing into the telephone situation, 
it is certainly wisdom for the interests concerned to see that 
their side of the case is intelligently and effectively presented. 
reference to the resolutions adopted by this new association 
will also show that it pledged itself to urge the commerce 
commission to compel the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to furnish Independent companies the same service (long 
distance) on the same terms rendered to the Bell companies, 
and gave strong reasons for this demand. This declaration in 
favor of compulsory physical connection sounds like good doc- 
trine to TELEPHONY, for this paper advocated the same princi- 
ple some years ago as being advantageous to Independents. 

The active officers of the new association have been promi- 
nent in the Independent telephone movement for many years. 
The president, E. B. Fisher, is one of the stalwart pioneers of 
the Independent industry, who has long been connected with one 
of the strongest Independent companies of the Middle West—the 
Citizens of Grand Rapids, Mich. The secretary, W. S. Vivian, 
has been secretary and treasurer of the Michigan Independent 
Telephone & Traffic Association, and has made a record for 
achieving results. 

TELEPHONY welcomes any movement calculated to advance 
the interests of the Independent industry, and wishes the new 


association unmeasured success in this endeavor. In planning 


to assist the Inter-State Commerce Commission to learn the 
true inwardness of the telephone business, the Independent 
Telephone Association of America is on the right track, for 
this knowledge should insure the Independents a square deal. 





i The Business Outlook. 
The country is swinging into the last quarter of the 


year, and the men who have their fingers on the com- 
mercial pulse, express the opinion that the signs indicate 
good times for the remainder of 1913. Crop movement 
arrangements are progressing satisfactorily, and the re- 
ports show that the August shipment abroad of bread- 
stuffs broke all records. The danger from a _ shortage 
in the corn yield is expected to be nearly offset by the 
increased production of wheat. 

Uncle Sam practically owes Europe nothing, while our 
foreign trade for the first eight months of the year shows 
the largest excess of exports over imports that has ever 
been reported, save for the years 1901 and 1908. 

It may take several months for business thoroughly to 
adjust itself to the new tariff law, but there has been 
a great deal of preparation for the changed conditions, 
and, at least, there is no longer an element of uncertainty 
to keep the business world guessing. The currency agita- 
tion is not over but the leading bankers believe that if a 
change is to be made in the banking business, the country 
is in a good position to stand the test at this time. 

All in all, then, the prospects are encouraging for a 
period of good times, and enterprises conducted with a 
reasonable degree of prudence should succeed. The fed- 
eral government has a sharp eye on the big combines 
that have shown a disposition to disregard the people’s 
rights, as evidenced by the suits pending in many states, 
but it is a noteworthy fact that there has been a decided 
change for the better in the management of such cor- 
porations. Big business can no longer flourish unless 
it has the confidence of the public, and it cannot retain 
that unless it manifests a spirit of fair play to all. 

We may be a long way from the millenium in com- 
mercial affairs but nobody will deny that considerable 
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progress has been made toward getting a square deal for 
all in the last few years. 





The Operator and the Subscriber. 

Every chief operator and manager of a telephone ex- 
change has received complaints from subscribers regard- 
ing the handling of calls by operators. These complaints 
come from various subscribers and have more or less 
foundation. They are investigated and operators are 
particularly instructed to use extreme care in handling 
calls from the subscribers who so frequently make com- 
plaints upon the slightest pretext. Some of the persons 
are prominent in the community and for that reason are 
assigned to especially good operators. But even with 
the best of operators, they find occasion to complain, 
although in practically all cases the fault lies, not with 
the operator, but with the subscriber. On account of 
the subscriber’s prominent position in the community the 
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telephone officials put up with ‘the complaints and ih 
many cases operators are discharged or transferred to 
other exchanges in order to appease the complaining 
subscriber. 

A story by Geo. L. Willman, concluded in this issue, 
takes up this phase of the operator’s work, and is told in 
such a manner as to give the chief operators, managers 
and others having dealings with subscribers, food for 
reflection. The point brought out in the story is one 
that some telephone people have learned only after many 
years of experience, while others still have it to learn. 

Several inquiries have been received by TELEPHONY in re- 
gard to obtaining reprints of this story for distribution among 
telephone subscribers. Mr, Willman has consented to such 
use of the story and should requests for enough reprints be 
received, TELEPHONY will be glad to furnish them at cost, 
or persons so desiring may publish the story themselves, 
giving Mr. Willman and TeLEePHony proper credit. 





be held. 
The creative intellect is rare. 
fact minds. 


reliable. 


You don’t have to seek the unique. 


workbenches. 





The same brain seldom conceives and achieves. 
tained single-handed. The high-strung, temperamental, dreamer generally lacks the 
stability to vindicate his ability. Everybody can not be original—but anybody can be 


to another; the number of minutes to deliver a given quantity of product. 
a way to lighten effort and shorten minutes. 
There's more gold in the clock than in El Dorado! 
movements and the leakage of shops and offices than Kimberley will yield in a decade. 
A habit of efficiency is as big an asset as a heritage of genius. 
Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 


The Gold Mine in the Clock 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


If you can’t see with closed eyes, open them and look. 
All of us are not born with imaginations. 


Most men can not behold what cannot 


The world’s work is mainly done by matter-of- 


Few successes are at- 


The geniuses who visualized the telephone, the telegraph, the electric car, the auto- 
mobile, the moving picture, were not able to perfect their plans alone. 
knew what to do, but they could not place their inventions upon a sound, practical 
basis until armies of skilled experts worked out the details of their conceptions; erected 
factories, and organized systems, selling plans, and distribution facilities. 

There are so many needs of humanity, so many departments of endeavor, that 
all honest, sturdy, steadfast, thinking men can find a thoroughfare in a dozen directions. 
It isn’t necessary to do something new. 
land is full of waste heaps richer than gold mines. 

Coal tar was once considered worthless. The packer of today derives his greatest 
profits from by-products unutilized fifty years ago. 

Alcohol is now distilled from sawdust. Slag is ground into cement. 

Glycerin was formerly allowed to escape in the residuum of the soap kettle. 
The yeast that raises your daily bread comes from the distillery mash once fed to hogs. 

If you can’t think in the clouds, think on your feet! 
Calculate the number of steps it takes to move from one department 


They merely 


The 


Study the arrangement of 
Scheme 


More wealth in squandered 
























The Independent Telephone Association of America 


New Organization Formed Last Week in Chicago Having as Main Purpose Representation of Independent In- 


terests of Country in Investigations by Interstate Commission—Includes Membership of 


On Saturday morning, October 18, representatives from 

Independent telephone companies from all sections of the 
United States gathered at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, to dis- 
cuss the necessity of a strong Independent telephone organi- 
zation which would adequately represent the interests of these 
companies in the investigation which is now on by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and to assist this commission in 
gathering the necessary facts and figures in order that they 
may arrive at a correct conclusion in their investigation. 

Among the companies rep- 
resented were: The Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis; The Federal Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; The Keystone 
Telephone Co. of Philadel- 
phia; The Home Telephone 
Company of Portland, Ore- 
gon; The Peoples Telephone 
Co. of Butler, Penn.; The 
Interior Telephone Co. of 
Grinnell, Iowa; The Johns- 
town Telephone Co. of 
Johnstown, Pa.; The Rock 
County Telephone Co. of 
Janesville, Wis.; The Kit- 
tanning Telephone Co.,: Kit- 
tanning, Pa.; The Home 
Telephone Co. of Logans- 
port, Ind.; The Peoples Tele- 
phone Co. of Superior, Wis. ; 
The Home Telephone Co. of 
Jamestown, N. Y.; The Kin- 
loch-Bloomington Telephone 
Co. of Bloomington, IIL; 
The Seymour Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of Seymour, Ind.; 
Michigan Traffic Association ; 
Eastern Traffic Association; 
and Telephone Service Assn. 

After an interesting dis- 
cussion, a motion was carried 
which called for the organi- 
zation of a new association 
to le known as the Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association 
of America and a nominating committee was appointed to 
nominate directors and officers. A committee on by-laws and 
a committee on resolutions were also appointed. 

The committee on by-laws consisted of: C. B. Randall, 
counsel for the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; Harold L. Beyer, president of the 
Interior Telephone Co.; of Grinnell, Iowa, and also president 
of the Iowa Independent Telephone Association; and H. E. 
Bradley, secretary of the Eastern Traffic Association of Phil- 
adelphia. The nominating committee consisted of: G. W. 


E. B. 


Robinson, vice-president and treasurer of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of St. Paul and Minneapolis; B. G. 
Hubbell, president of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and Richard Valentine, Janesville, Wis. 


United Independent and Telephone Service Associations 


By W. S. Vivian 
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The resolutions committee consisted of: B. G. Hubbell, 
Walter J. Uhl, secretary and general manager of the Logans- 
port Home Telephone Co. of Logansport, Ind., and E. D. 
Schade, general manager of the Johnstown Telephone Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 

The nominating committee’s report was received and the 
officers recommended were elected. They are: 

Presitfent, E. B. Fisher, secretary of the Citizens Telephone 
Co, of Grand Rapids, and president of the Michigan Inde- 
pendent. Telephone Associa- 
tioti;“"first vice-president, G. 
W. Robinson of St. Paul; 
second vice-president, E. D. 
Schade, Johnstown, Pa. 

On the board of directors, 
in addition ‘to thé Officers 
are: 

Richard Valentine, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; W. J. Uhl, Lo- 
gansport, Ind.; Samuel Hill, 
Portland, Oregon; J. H. 
Wright, Jamestown, Pa.; B. 
G. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
J. C. Casler, Dallas, Texas; 
T. J. Shufflin, Butler, Pa.; 
H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa; 
and E. N. Cooke, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, (Three vacancies 
to be filled later.) 

This board elected W. S. 
Vivian, who has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the 
Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone & Traffic Association 
since its inception in 1904, 
secretary, and Frank L. El- 
dridge, who has been secre- 
tary of the Telephone Serv- 
ice Association since its or- 
ganization last year, manager 
of the telephone service de- 
partment. The companies 
who have been members of 
the Telephone Service Asso- 
ciation, and also the com- 
panies who have been mem- 
bers of the United Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association of America, were made members 
of the new association. The resolutions which follow state 
clearly the principles for which the new association stands, 
and what it is proposed to do. 

Whereas, the Independent Telephone Association of America 
believes that the telephone business is 95 per cent. local to a 
radius of 50 to 75 miles of origination, and 

Whereas, Independent telephone companies have generally 
developed to cover that extent of territory, and 

Whereas, Independent companies operating within such a 
radius can furnish such service at a cheaper cost than can 
the company endeavoring to give a universal service such as 
the Bell company, and 

Whereas, the telephone needs of the greatest number of 


Fisher, 
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‘people can be more economically furnished by 
companies than by Bell companies; and 
Whereas, in order to make the Independent companies’ 
service complete as to service beyond the 50 to 75 mile radius, 
long distance lines are required, and such service should pe 


Independent 

















W. J. UNI. Richard Valentine. 


furnished by a long distance company and not by a local 
company; therefore 


It is Resolved, that this association pledge itself to activelys 


urge the Inter-State Commerce Commission to make an of- 
der to compel the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
furnish the same service upon the same terms and condi- 
tions to Independent telephone companies to connect with each 
other, that it now offers numerous Bell companies to connect 
with each other; further, 


We believe such an order will be the means of setting up 
. strong and active competition in the telephone business for 
the benefit of the general public; and if new laws are nec- 
‘o appear before Congress and 
which will broaden the powers 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission so as to make such 


essary, we pledge ourselves 
urge the enactment of law 


an order possible. 

Whereas, we believe there can. be no question of the right 
of the federal government to compel the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to offer its lines to Independent telephone 
companies to connect with each other on equitable terms and 
conditions supervision of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, and 


under 


Whereas, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. says in 
its two-column answer to the government suit, that it wants 
to do what is fair and right; therefore 

Be it Resolved, that we pledge this association to co-operate 
in bringing about such an order. 

Whereas, we have profound regard for the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. proper, as a great and useful public 
service corporation within its line of work; but, believing 
it is being actuated along the same lines of policy in creating 
a:monopoly of its business, regardless of cost that has been 
so ruinous to the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., 
and the people of New England; and 

Whereas, there is a condition where its very bigness neces- 
sitates a cost of operation which is prohibitive, and 

Whereas, if the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
allowed by law to continue in its practice of buying, sur- 
reptitiously and otherwise, its competitors, its cost of pro- 
ducing service, would soon be so great as to prevent the en- 
joyment of telephone. facilities by a considerable percentage of 
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present users of the telephone and would in effect, stifle fy. 
ture extensions of the business. 

Be it Resolved, that it is the sense of this association that 
it is our duty to present to the Department of Justice, such 
information as we may be able to obtain to assist in thorough- 
ly and fully presenting the Independent telephone side of the 
case for the government versus the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. on the Pacific Coast. 

Whereas, we believe that the investigation of telephone 
practices and conditions now under way by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, presents to the Independent telephone 
interests, its first authoritative and unbiased tribunal before 
which it can lay its case; therefore 

Be it Resolved, that this association binds itself to leave no 
stone unturned in its efforts to gather together facts and fig- 
ures, names, places and dates, which when marshaled together 
will give a plain, straightforward truthful story of the Inde- 
pendent side of the telephone business from its start to the 
present time; therefore 

Be it Resolved, that this association, for the benefit of its 
members, pledge itself to see that these facts when gathered 
are properly presented to the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission by competent counsel. 

Whereas, the Telephone Service Association during the past 
year has filled an important place and need in the Independ- 
ent telephone field in promulgating and promoting standard 
practices in the Independent telephone field, with regard to 
work in the commercial, plant and traffic departments, and 

Whereas, the said Telephone Service Association is now 
amalgamated with the Independent Telephone Association of 
America; and 

Whereas, there is a great interest in this department of 
work throughout the country among independently owned 
telephone companies; therefore 

Be it Resolved that this association operate a department to 
be known as the Telephone Service Department, and that 
efforts be made to bring about a uniform commercial stand- 
ard of apparatus and equipment, operating rules and account- 
ing practice. 

Whereas, a large list of independently owned telephone com- 
panies as members of this association would materially aid the 

















E. D. Schade. John H. Wright. 


association in successfully carrying out its purposes and plans, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the cost of carrying on 
these investigations would be very great, 

Be it Resolved that this association urge all independently 
owned companies to become members of this association, and 
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pledge its influence to assist its members in many practical 


ways; and 

Be it Further Resolved, that all companies who can qualify 
as members of this association be made members on a pay- 
ment of the membership fee of $5 for the balance of 1913 
and the whole of 1914. 

Be it Further Resolved, that this association pledge its co- 
operation with and through the various national, state and 
district Independent telephone associations and companies in 
the effort to bring these purposes and plans to a successful 
culmination. 

With these things accomplished, which it seems reasonable to 
expect, a new era in telephony will have presented itself. 

The committee on by-laws made the following report which 
was unanimously adopted. 


ARTICLE I. 


SECTION MEMBERSHIP. This association shall be composed 
of telephone companies independent of, and not owned and 
controlled by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., di- 
rectly or indirectly; and no company shall be eligible to mem- 
bership in this association in which the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., any of its associated or allied companies, 
or any person or persons acting for them, directly or indi- 
rectly, control or hold a substantial financial interest, and in 
the event that any such interest, or control, shall be acquired 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., any of its as- 
sociated or allied companies, or by any person or persons 
acting for them, directly or indirectly, such membership so 
affected shall immediately cease. All applications for mem- 
bership shall be subject to the approval of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Section 2. ANNUAL MEETING. The annual meeting of the 
members of this association shall be held in the city of Chi- 
cago, state of Illinois, at the office of the association, or at 
such other place in said city as is designated in the call for 
the meeting, on the second Tuesday of February in each year. 

SecTION 3. SpecrAL MEETINGS. Special meetings of the 
members may be called at any time or place by the president, 
or in case of his absence or inability to act, by either of the 
vice-presidents or by the board of directors. 

Section 4. Notice oF MEETINGS. Written or printed no- 
tice of the time and place of holding each meeting of the mem- 
bers shall be given at least ten days prior thereto, by mail- 
ing the same to the postoffice address of each member, which 
notice, in case of special meetings, shall state the objects 
thereof. If all the members shall waive notice of a special 
meeting, no notice thereof shall be required. 

SECTION 5. ORGANIZATION. The president and secretary of 

















W. S. Vivian, F. L. Eldridge. 


the association shall act as chairman and secretary, respectively, 
of each meeting of the members, unless the members present 
thereat shall otherwise decide. 

Section 6. Votinc. At any meeting of the members, each 
member shall be entitled to cast one vote on each question, 
motion, resolution or proposition submitted to vote, which 
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vote may be cast by any officer of such member or by proxy 
duly constituted in writing. No proxy shall be valid unless 
running to another member. The vote for directors and upon 
demand of any member, the votes upon any question, motion, 
resolution or proposition before the meeting shal! be by bal- 
lot. 

SECTION 7. 


Quorum. At any meeting of the members, the 








r\. 











J. C. Casler. B. G. Hubbell. 


representation of a majority of the membership of the asso- 
ciation shall be necessary to constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 
ArTICLE IT, 
Board of Directors. 

SECTION 1. NUMBER AND TERM oF Office. The affairs of 
this association shall be managed by a board of 15 directors 
consisting of the president, the first and second vice- presi- 
dents and 12 other members. At the first annual meeting, six 
directors shall be elected for the term of one year and six 
for the term of two years, and thereafter annually six mem- 
bers ‘shall be elected to the board for a two-year ierm. The 
board of directors may fill all vacancies occurring in its mem- 
bership in the intervals between the annual meetings of mem- 
bers by the appointment of qualified persons to act until the 
next ensuing annual meeting. 

SECTION 2. MEETINGS AND EXPENSES. 
of the board of directors shall be held immediately follow- 
ing the annual meeting of the members. Special meetings 
of the board shall be held whenever and wherever called by 
the president or either vice-president. The directors shall be 
paid their actual traveling expenses in attendance at all meet- 
ings of the board other than the annual meeting. 

Section 3. Notice oF Meetincs. Notice of all meetings 
of the board of directors, except for the annual meetings of 
the board for which no further notice shall be required, shall 
be given by the president, either vice-president, or the secre- 
tary to each director in person, or by mailing a written no- 
tice at least five days prior to the date of the meeting; but 
such notice may be waived by any director. Any action of 
a majority of the board, although not at a regularly called 
meeting, if assented to in writing upon the record thereof 
by all the other members of the board, shall be as valid and 
effectual in all respects as if passed by the board in regular 
meeting assembled. 

SECTION 4. ORGANIZATION. The president and _ secretary 
of the association shall act as chairman and secretary respec- 
tively at each meeting of the board of directors. 

Section 5. Quorum. A ‘quorum at any meeting shall con- 
sist of five members of the board of directors. 

ArticLe III. 
Officers. 

SEcTION 1. ELeEcTION AND COMPENSATION. The executive 
officers of this association shall be a president, a first and sec- 
ond vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer. The offices 
of secretary and treasurer may be held by the same per- 
son. The president and the two vice-presidents shall be elected 
by the members at each annual meeting. The board shall each 
year appoint the secretary and treasurer at each annual meet- 
ing, and they shall have the power to fill all vacancies oc- 
curring in the executive offices and to appoint such other of- 


The annual meeting 
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ficers and appointees as may be deemed necessary, with such 
authority and to perform such duties as the board may from 
time to time prescribe. No officer of the association other 
than the secretary, shall receive any compensation for his 
services. The secretary and all other appointees shall re- 
ceive only such compensation as may be fixed by the board 
of directors. 

SEcTION 2. Powers AND DuTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. Sub- 
ject to the board of directors and these by-laws, the presi- 
dent shall have general charge and control of the business 
of the association; he may sign and execute all authorized 
bonds, promissory notes, bills of exchange, contracts, or other 
obligations of the association; he shall endorse on behalf of 
the association for collection, bills, notes, checks, and other 
obligations; and he may call special meetings of the mem- 
bers and of the board. He shall do and perform such other 
acts and duties as may be assigned to him by the board. 

Section 3. Powers AND DuTIEs-oF VICE-PRESIDENTS. The 
vice-presidents in their order, shall discharge the duties and 
exercise the powers and functions of the president when the 
latter is absent or unable to act, and otherwise shall have 
such powers and shall perform such duties as may be as- 
signed to them by the board of directors. 

Section 4. Powers AND Duties oF SEcRETARY. The sec- 
retary shall keep the minutes of all meetings of the members 
and of the board of directors in separate books provided for 
that purpose; he shall attend to the giving and serving of all 
notices of the association; he shall be the custodian of all 
the records, papers, files and books of the association, and of 
the corporate seal; he shall affix the corporate seal to all docu- 
ments to which it should be attached, and attest the same by 
his signature, and shall make annual reports to each annual 
meeting of the members; generally, he shall perform such ad- 
ditional duties as may be required of him by the board of 
directors. He may be required by the board to give bond 
conditioned for the proper accounting of all moneys into his 
hands as such officer and for the proper performance of all 
his official duties in such sum as the board of directors may 
determine, which bond shall be subject to the approval of the 
board of directors, and when approved shall be kept by the 
president. 

Section 5. Powers AND Duties oF TREASURER. The treas- 
urer shall have the custody of all the funds and securities 
of the association; and when necessary or proper, he shall 
endorse on behalf of the association for collection bills, notes, 
checks and other obligations; he may sign receipts and vouch- 
ers for payments made to the association; he shall keep such 
books of account as may be necessary and shall exhibit them 
to any director upon his application at his office during office 
hours; and shall make an annual report of receipts and dis- 
bursements at each annual meeting; he shall perform gener- 
ally all the duties incident to the office of treasurer subject 
to the control of the board of directors. He shall be re- 
quired by the board to give a surety company bond conditioned 
for the proper accounting of all moneys coming into his hands 
as such officer and proper performance of all his duties, in such 
sum as the board of directors may determine, which bond shall 
be subject to the board’s approval and shall then be held by 
the president. Premium on the bond to be paid from the 
funds of the association. 

ArticLe IV. 
Dues. 

The annual dues of this association shall be $5 per annum, 

payable on January 1st of each year. 
ARTICLE V. 
Telephone Service Department. 

There shall be established and maintained under the direction 
of the board of directors a telephone service department which 
shall have such duties and perform such services as from 
time to time may be required by the board. 

Artic.e VI. 


eal. 

The corporate seal of the association shall consist of a die 
engraved thereupon two concentric circles, between which 
is the corporate name and. the word “State of Illinois,” and 
within the inner of which shall be the words, “Corporate 


Seal.” 
ArticLe VII. 
Amendments. 
These by-laws may be amended or repealed by the affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the members present at any an- 
nual or special meeting. 





The Telephone System in England. 
R. T. Mason, of Montreal, Canada, who recently made a 
study of the telephone system in England, says: 
“British government statistics of the telephone trunk 
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system in the United Kingdom show that within “tep 
years the number of the trunk telephone lines in use jp 
this country has nearly trebled. In 1903-4 there. were 
1,363 trunk lines with a total mileage—double wire—of 
49,000 in use, the average number of 34.1 calls per trun, 
circuit per day yielding receipts of $1,584,167. 

“Steady increases were shown each year until in the 
last year, 1912-13, the postoffice controlled 3,180 trunk lines 
of 117,900 miles, and the receipts were $4,439,912. The 
calls averaged 38.8 per trunk circuit per day. In the pre. 
vious year a slightly higher average was registered, the 
number being 39.6 per day. The average cost of operating 
each call in 1912-13 was 2.52 cents, whereas in 1907-8 it was 
2.54 cents.” 





Would Have City Purchase Chicago Automatic, 

The committee on gas, oil and electric light of the Chi- 
cago city council which has charge of telephone matters, 
recently received from the Telephone Users’ Association 
a petition signed by 1,000 persons urging the city to pur. 
chase the automatic telephone system of the Illinois Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Co. “Telephone calls for a penny 
apiece,” was the slogan of the signers of the petition, 

It is contended that in a city like Chicago where one 
can ride between 25 and 30 miles on the street cars fora 
five-cent fare, a similar charge for a moment’s conversa- 
tion over the telephone where the company’s labor in 
making the connection is a matter of seconds, is five times 
what it should be. 





London-Paris Telephone Rates. 

The modified telephone rates between England and France 
will not come into operation for a few weeks, according to an 
English exchange. 

Three-minute calls between Paris and London, Lille and 
London, Rouen and Birmingham, and Caen and Southampton 
will cost 4s. Between Brest and Dover, Nancy and Notting- 
hame and Lyons and London the charge will be 6s. Between 
London and Bordeaux and Liverpool and Nantes the rate will 
be 8s. for three minutes. The night service rate will be 3s. 5d, 
while service by subscription will be at half the ordinary rate. 
The tax for notice of calls is one-quarter that for ordinary 
service, and in cases where this tax includes a decimal fraction, 
it is increased to the full decimal. 





Cost of a Physical Valuation in Maryland. 

In July last the Public Service Commission of Mary- 
land authorized Osborne I. Yellott, people’s counsel in the 
telephone rate case in which the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. is defendant, to employ an expert to pre- 
pare a set of interrogatories looking to a physical valua- 
tion of the telephone company’s property in Maryland. 

Mr. Yellott recently reported that when set out to find 
an expert to do the work he was staggered by the esti- 
mated cost, which was $30,000. He decided to attempt 
the investigation himself with the assistance of the office 
force of the commission and an expert accountant. Sev- 
eral months will probably be devoted to the work, which 
Mr. Yellott thinks can be accomplished at small cost. 





Record Loss From Sleet Storms. 

A report of the Chicago Telephone Co, shows that 
the company sustained a loss of a half million dol- 
lars to its lines within a radius of 100 miles from Chi 
cago by reason of the sleet storms of last February and 
March. This loss was the heaviest ever experienced by 
the company. To repair the damage caused by the storms, 
which put 27,000 telephones out of commission temporarily, 
required more than seven thousand poles and over three 
thousand miles of wire. 















Autobiography of an Operator—City Exchange Experience 


Ellen Burke Tells How the Cruelest, Crossest Subscribers of a Big City Exchange Were Converted—Important 


Part Played by the Telephone Company’s Commercial Department—Effect of the 


When we saw them come into the operating room, we 
thought for a minute that it was Mrs. E. Payson Smith. But 
a second glance at Mrs. Perron’s face convinced us that no 
woman who looked as good as Mrs. Perron, could be as mean 
as Mrs. Smith, so we breathed easy again. 

As it happened, Kellen lead Mrs. Perron directly over to 
my position at the board. In his earnest and clear way, 
he described the duties of the operator and explained to 
Mrs. Perron what every move meant. Mrs. Perron’s keen 
gray eyes did not lose a single thing. She even noticed the 
immalculate floors of the operating room, the big switch- 
boards shining as clean as a piano in a well kept house, 
She noticed the arrangements of the lighting, the ventilation, 
and in fact, there were very few details that escaped her 
notice. She had not been investigating conditions in public 
schools for several months without knowing what to look 
for. 

I heard her say: “Mr. Kellen, I am real pleased to see 
how splendidly you keep your operating room; but I am 
more pleased to observe the kind of girls that you hire to 
work at your boards. I doubt if there is an industrial con- 
cern in this city that has a more intelligent looking lot of 
young women than this company. I never saw employes ap- 
parently more conscientious and earnest in their efforts to 
do their work well. The discipline is admirable. I am sure 
that if the people of this city could see this operating room 
today as I see it, their entire conception of telephone service 
would undergo a complete change. I must confess that I had 
absolutely no idea of “central” until now. 

“Mr. Kellen, what you need is publicity. What you need is 
to get every subscriber in this city to come into this room 
as I have this morning, and see the operators actually at 
work. At least, get the biggest, best, influential people here 
and let them start a wave of sympathy and sentiment for the 
girls who are trying so hard and faithfully to give the people 
of this city good telephone service. 

“I think your company is to be complimented and especially, 
your girls. I, for one, owe them an apology for things that 
I have said in the past, and you certainly have my assurance 
that from now on my relations with my telephone operator 
will be vastly improved.” 

But Mrs. Perron wasn’t through with us telephone operators 
when she left the exchange that day. Mrs. E. Payson Smith 
made the next step possible and you may be assured that she 
didn’t do it kindly. 

To make a long story short, she got all her clubwomen to- 
gether and they had a rousing meeting. The intention of the 
Meeting, when the women gathered, was far from kindly 
toward the telephone operator, in fact, the ladies were as- 
sembled at Mrs. Smith’s request to tell how saucy, lazy, and 
generally undesirable the poor telephone operator was. The 
Meeting took place at the club rooms of the New Century Club 
and the time was half past three in the afternoon, about three 
days after Mrs. Perron had visited the exchange. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Perron, of course, had heard about 
the intended meeting and she had picked out a dozen of her 
best insurgent allies and had them visit the exchange. Mr. 
Kellen with two or three assistants showed them through the 
Operating rooms. 

Instead of visiting the telephone exchange and trying to get 


Transformation on the Operating Force—Final Installment 


By George Lawrence Willman 
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to the real truth of the matter, Mrs. E. Payson Smith visited 
a number of ladies with short tempers and long grievances. 
These ladies were almost as uncomprehending and as unreas- 
onable as Mrs. E. Payson, when it came to things telephonic. 
They welcomed, with real feminine spite, a chance to revenge 
themselves upon their old enemy—the telephone operator. 
“Ladies,” began Mrs. E. Payson Smith after she called the 
meeting to order as president of the club, “I have communi- 
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“We Saw Them Come into the Operating Room.” 














cated with most of you personally regarding the object of 
this meeting. The shameful telephone service we are all get- 
ting, is a disgrace to this city. It is time something should be 
done, and, as usual, it rests with the ladies of this club to 
do it. The telephone company is charging us high rates 
for service—very high—and it is giving us, ah—nothing for 
our money, but impudence and, ah—insults. It employs a 
cheap, incompetent class of girls whom it allows to annoy and 
insult us. We wait minutes at a time for Central to answer— 
then we hear the operators giggling and laughing among them- 
selves. It is not uncommon to get the wrong number several 
times in succession, only to have the operator finally tell us ‘the 
line is busy,’ or ‘they don’t answer.’ The company apparently 
maintains absolutely no discipline over its operators, It 
doesn’t seem to care what indignities are heaped upon the 
subscribers. The other morning—” And then Mrs. E. Pay- 
son gave an outraged account of her experience with poor 
Lillian. This was followed by other instances equally har- 
rowing. Finally, exhausted, she called upon one of her allies, 
a little, round, stout lady—the kind that asks what time the 
9:45 train leaves. 
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“Mrs. President,” addressed the little fat lady, “the other 
morning I called. for a number, and would you believe it?— 
the cperator was actually using the line herself to talk to some 
man. When I asked her politely if I couldn’t have the line, 
she told me to ‘Get off that line, I’m using it.’ But that’s 
nothing—sometimes I wait half an hour on the line before 

















“Ladies,” began Mrs. E. Payson Smith. 


the operator answers and I know there is nothing the matter 
with the line, for I can hear the clock ticking at ‘central’ !” 

Half a dozen more ladies were called upon by Mrs. E. 
Payson, each one of whom related instances equally exasper- 
ating. And then Mrs. Smith called on Mrs. Perron, expecting 
that good lady to bring matters to a climax by suggesting some 
definite plan of action. They always looked to Mrs, Perron 
for a plan. 

Mrs. Perron began by asking Mrs. Smith questions. 

“Mrs. Smith, did you ever visit the telephone exchange?” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Perron, why should I?” 

“Have you ever seen these girls whom you say are im- 
pudent and incompetent?” 

“Most certainly not!” 

“Are you prepared to say from an actual investigation that 
the telephone company takes no means to maintain discipline 
in its operating rooms?” 

“Why should that interest us? Service is what we want— 
not an investigation to find excuses for the telephone com- 
pany.” 

“No, Mrs. Smith, if the telephone company is to blame, 
it should not be excused; but before we condemn it and es- 
pecially before we condemn some twelve hundred working 
girls as incompetent and ill-mannered, we should take steps to 
ascertain the facts in the case. I move that we appoint an 
investigating committee—” 

Right here the little fat lady objected. 

“We don’t want investigating committees, we. want telephone 
service.” ; 

“Mrs. Simons,” questioned Mrs. Perron, “have you a party 
line?” 

“A party line? What’s that got to do with it, if I have?” 
Mrs, Simons parried. 

“I was thinking of the case you just cited, when you said 
the operator was using your line.” 

“Certainly we haven’t a party line, we live in the Eldorado 
Apartments and telephone service is furnished the guests.” 

“Oh, that explains it! The Eldorado Apartments have a pri- 
vate switchboard, and the young lady who operates the switch- 
board also has other office duties. The time you speak of, she 
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left two ‘listening keys’ open and threw your line in cifcyj 
with another line, and it was another guest who told you to 
get off the line!” 

It took Mrs. Perron an hour to obtain this telephone know}. 
edge at “central,’ but it crumpled up the little fat lady in g 
heap. She sat down quick, red in the face and speechless, 

Then Mrs. Perron walked from her chair to the front of 
the hall, and in a voice as clear as a bell, she made probably 
the first speech in favor of the telephone operator ever made 
at a disinterested public gathering. The ladies were breath. 
less with surprise. When Mrs. Perron made a speech, she 
knew exactly what she was talking about and she had that 
wonderful faculty of winning the sympathy of her own sex. 
When she finished, half a dozen of the ladies, who had visited 
the exchange with her, made rousing speeches in favor of the 
telephone operator. They actually clamored for an investi- 
gating committee to see what could be done to give the tele- 
phone operators the appreciation they deserved at the hands of 
the public. 

Mrs. E. Payson Smith had recovered from her surprise, but 
the more she recovered, the madder she became. Finally, she 
gavelled the insurgents to silence, and in a few particularly ill- 
chosen remarks, made the first open breach between the two 
factions of the ladies’ clubs. 

In the big city, where she had been so long mistress of 
clubdom, this breach had been imminent for a long time, and, 
while the fact that it broke was not entirely unexpected, it 
furnished a splendid theme for a half-dozen newspaper men, 
who were sitting in the anteroom, greedy for excitement. 

That night the evening papers came out with glaring head- 
lines: “Club Women Declare War—Hello Girl to Blame.” 

Mrs. Perron was an aggressive fighter, once she started. She 
took advantage of the publicity made possible by the club 
breach. She marshalled her forces together with her usual 
splendid organizing ability. Within three days, she had squads 
of prominent club women epgaged to visit the exchange at 
different hours in the afternoon. 

Charlie Kellen knew every newspaper man in town and 
during these days he never slept. Every newspaper man was 
taken into the exchange by bodily force, if no other way were 
possible, and shown the workings of the telephone exchange. 
Columns of publicity was the result. Thousands and _ thous- 
ands of people in the city, for the first time in their lives, 
read the story of “central.” 

Be it known that “central” holds a fascination for a cer- 
tain class of people very much the same as behind the scenes 
of the theatre does for others. Their interest was aroused, 
They came to the telephone building in flocks, asking to be 
“shown through.” 

The big daily newspapers began to publish cartoons on the 
front page. One of the cartoons, Mrs. E. Payson Smith called 
disgraceful. It showed a pompous society woman, not en- 
tirely unlike Mrs. E. Payson Smith herself, sitting in a mag- 
nificiently furnished home at a table using a desk telephone. 
She had an overfed poodle dog in her lap and a box of choco- 
late bonbons on the table beside the telephone. The car- 
toonist must have seen an angry club woman somewhere, 
for he depicted on her face the best example I ever saw of 
mean, selfish, unreasonable anger. At the other side of the 
picture, there was an immense switchboard, where hundreds 
of girls were working and a line was shown running directly 
to the young woman who answered the society woman’s tele- 
phone. The cartoonist made the girl’s face as reposeful, pa- 
tient, intelligent, as he had the other woman’s selfish, angry 
and mean. I tell you, it takes a picture like this to tell 4 
story so that people can get at it. 

Maybe you think that all this talk in the newspapers didn't 
make a difference with our work! 

I never saw anything like it in my life. Our cruelest, 
crossest subscribers were transformed into kind, gentle crea- 
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tures. It was “please” here, and “thank you” there, and may- 
be we didn’t respond to this wonderful effect. Nothing ever 
changed our attitude toward the work like that. It makes all 
the difference in the world when you know you're appreciated 
—_when you know that there is someone kindly and con- 
siderate at the other end of the wire. Girls who did not use 
to have the most pleasant voices in the world in answering 
the telephone, suddenly acquired sweet, soft, kindly tones, 
where they had used harsh rasping tones before. The effect 
was marvelous. The subscribers too, noticed the difference— 
they could not help it, but, of course, those who felt kindly 
toward the telephone operators merely took the change as an 
evidence that their regard for the girl was not misplaced. 

Literally hundreds of people visited the exchange, mar- 
shalled there by the wonderful organizing ability of Mrs. 
Perron and a score of club women who worked in sympathy 
with her. I tell you, when a dozen or two of the strongest 
and best women in a community organize and unite their efforts 
toward the furtherance of some good plan, the effect is in- 
stantaneous, far reaching and quite wonderful. 

Hundreds of women, who sought to emulate the leading 
club women, also organized their little coteries and the system 
worked like an endless chain. 

The city had gone telephone mad and it was worth your 
reputation to take chances in a public place in calling down 
the operator over the telephone. People, who came to the city, 
new to the new order of things, and stepped up to the telephone 
and by their customary, brusque, harsh way of speaking to 
Central, would immediately arouse the antagonism of someone 
standing near. If they began to argue or browbeat the 
operator, they were gently but firmly told to desist. It is an 
actual matter of record that, in more than one instance, fisti- 
cuffs finally decided the arguments in favor of the tele- 
phone operator. 

But poor Lillian, who was the cause of all this, 
room miserable. She was absolutely lost without something 
to do. My heart ached for Lillian, and finally, an idea came 
to me, which I knew would probably lose me my job but it 
would probably result in Lillian getting credit for what she 
had done. 

There was a reporter on the Evening Star, who seemed 
particularly interested in telephone affairs. He visited the ex- 
change several times and one day I heard Mr. Kellen call him 
by name. The long and short of it was that I called him up 
from the rest room one day and asked him to call at our 
landlady’s to learn something about the beginning of all the 
telephone interest. You may be sure he kept the appointment 
on the dot. I did not tell Lillian anything about it, so I 
had him alone in a little parlor where we lived. You may 
be sure I told him the story without forgetting any of the 
details, and when it came to telling about Lillian, I certainly 
waxed enthusiastic. 

“Where is this young woman?” he asked, “I want to see 
her right away.” 

“Well, if you promise not to tell her what I have told you, 
T'll get her. She’s upstairs now.” 

‘T'll promise anything, only let me have a talk with her. 
Can’t you get me her picture too?” 

I scampered upstairs, three steps at a time, but when I came 
to our room, I entered very demurely and told Lillian there 
was a gentleman down in the parlor who wanted to see her 
about telephone matters. 

“Why, Ellen,” she remonstrated, “do you suppose I'd see 
anybody about telephone matters? You tell him I’m not in.” 

“Now, Lillian, don’t be silly! I have already told him that 
you were upstairs and that you would be very glad to come 
down with me. Maybe he wants to see you about a new 
job,” I fibbed. 

“Who is he, and what does he look like?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Come down and see.” 


sat in her 
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When Lillian was. going out of the door, I stayed behind 
just long enough to get one of her pictures out of ‘my trunk. 

Reporters are the most tactful people I ever saw. The way 
he won Lillian’s sympathy and got the whole story out of her, 
was truly remarkable and he did it without arousing her 
suspicions. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m going to see what I can do to get you 
a position. I think there are about 500 places in this big city 
where they are looking for just the kind of a girl you are. 
I am mighty glad to have met you and I hope to have the 
pleasure and honor of seeing you again.” 

Just as he was going out of the door, I slipped him Lillian’s 
picture. That night! Oh that night! When the evening pa- 
pers came out there was a picture of Lillian, a foot high on the 
front page and the reporter had the story in exactly right. 

But, he went away beyond the story and the little frills 
he put in about the beautiful operator, with expert fingers, 
the girl with the silvery voice and dear knows what all; 
almost made me cry when I read it—it was so like Lillian! 

When Lillian saw it, I thought she would die—she was the 
maddest girl in seven counties. That was my evening on the 
shift at the exchange and I certainly didn’t lose a minute in 
getting down there to escape Lillian’s wrath. She was too mad 
to cry. When a girl is too mad to cry, it is high time even 
for her best friends to escape, but I was pleased, for the 
story certainly did Lillian justice. Still, at that time, I had 
no idea of the consequences. 

The next day there was about a ton of letters delivered at 
the telephone office addressed to Lillian, complimenting her, 
commending her, wishing her luck, and dear knows what all. 
Half a dozen extra warm admirers sent her boxes of flowers. 

And then came my turn. The next night the reporter gave 
an account of my part in the affair. 

The traffic superintendent was the maddest man in the tele- 
phone business that day. I heard, on pretty good authority, 
that several dozen letters were addressed to the company 
asking for his resignation. To get ahead of my story, he 
was transferred to another city, 500 miles distant, inside of 
the next six weeks. I don’t know whether Lillian was to 
blame for that or not. 

The effect of Mrs. Perron’s campaign was felt for months. 
Doubtless a great many subscribers had their attitudes to- 
ward the operator changed for life, but I am getting too far 
ahead of my story, now. : 

About three days after Lillian’s name and picture were in 














“Only Let Me Have a Talk With Her.” 


the paper, a thick-set gentleman drove up to our landlady’s 
in a great big automobile and asked to see Miss French, if 
you please. We saw him together. 

“Miss French,” he said, as his keen eyes surveyed her from 
head to foot, “I guess I have been one of the meanest sub- 
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scribers in this town. My wife, however, has converted me 
and, of course, I read the newspapers, so I happened to read 
that story about you the other night. I am the general 
manager of the Interurban Traction Co. We have a switch- 
board at our office where about a million people call us up to 
tell us things about our interurban service that are not always 
complimentary. We want a young woman at that switchboard, 
who is thoroughly capable of handling people tactfully, cour- 
teously and—politely.” He smiled when he said this. “We 
want one, however, with enough spirit and enough loyalty 
for the company, to speak up for herself and the company 
she works for. I think you are the young woman we are 
looking for. 

“Now, this position, if it is handled in the way I want it 
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“If You Take This Position, | Want You to Take Charge.” 





to be handled, is worth a hundred dollars a month to start 
and, if you are the girl I think you are, it will be worth more 
later on. We have three operators now and if you take this 
position, I want you to take charge. What do you say? Are 
you willing to try it ” 

Lillian gulped hard once or twice and said: “Why, yes, 
Mr. Cook, I should like to try the work. I shall certainly 
try hard to make good and I believe I can. Do you want 
me to begin tomorrow morning?” 

“That’s the way I like to hear a girl talk,” said Mr. Cook. 
“Your salary begins from the first of this month and I would 
like to have you report to Mr. Williams tomorrow morning.” 

The next day at least half a dozen more people wanted to 
hire Lillian, but, inasmuch as she wasn’t twins or better, she 
could accept only one position. 

A kindly gentleman, however, who represented one of the 
big department stores, kept looking at me pretty keenly while 
he was talking to Lillian, and when she told him that she 
had already accepted a position, he said: 

“Miss Burke, why can’t you take this position? The salary 
would be $20 a week to start and, while we don’t make many 
promises for the future, of course, there are always possi- 
bilities.” 

Well, even the kindness of all the subscribers of “central” 
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could not make up for the loss of Lillian and my work there 
did not seem like it used to, even with the changed manners 
of the subscribers, so I accepted the position at the depart. 
ment store. 

Maybe some day I’ll write you something about my experi- 
ence as a private branch exchange operator. 





Telephone Switchboards in Palace of King of England, 

The current issue of the Western Electric News contains a 
description of the two private branch exchange switchboards 
installed a year ago for the use of the royal household at 
Buckingham Palace, London, England, and which have given 
perfect satisfaction. One board was needed for day use, and 
the other, of smaller capacity, for night use. 

The day board consists of two sections, having a capacity 
of 20 exchange and 120 extension lines. The night board 
has just half this number of lines. One peculiarity of the 
boards is that the usual numbering of the local line jacks 
has been omitted. Instead, each jack is labeled with a smalf 
number plate, giving the full designation of the person or 
place with which line connects. Some of the more interest- 
ing designations are as follows: THe Kinc, THE Queen, 
MASTER oF HousEHOLD, SuRGERY, Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s Or- 
FICE, Marvporo’ House (residence of Queen Alexandra), Sir 
F. Laxrinc (Physician in Ordinary), Lapy 1n Warttne, 
RoyaL Mews (Stables), Crown Eguerry’s Orrice, KInc’s 
MESSENGER, THE POSTMASTER, FooTMEN’S Room, SILVER Pan- 
TRY, Lapy 1n WaitiNnG, Kinc’s Pace, Kinc’s Door, QuEEN’s 
Warprose, GARDEN Door, PRINCE OF WALES, PRINCESS Mary, 
Visitor’s Door, Privy Purse. This gives an idea of the 
organization of the royal household, and it will be noticed 
that many of the official titles are survivals of the days when 
America still remained undiscovered and a word from the 
monarch was sufficient to decapitate one or more of his un- 
willing subjects. 

Two boards are used instead of one because, for some 
unknown reason, it is not considered desirable to have the 
day exchange occupied during the night. In order to keep 
certain selected lines in operation, they are plugged through 
on the day board to the night board, which is situated in 
the: watchman’s hall. 





Theodore N. Vail’s Letter to a Stockholder. 

The following letter was recently sent by Theodore N. Vail, 
president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., to @ 
stockholder who had inquired regarding the question of gov- 
ernment ownership of telephones: 


It is impossible to discuss intelligently the recently promul- 
gated scheme of government ownership or operation of wire 
systems, which seems to be of disputed parentage. The bill 
which Mr. Lewis proposes to introduce is a recurrence of 
the idea of government ownership which has come up at in- 
tervals for the last 40 years, and is a personal bill and not 
governmental. 

If the government should go into the telegraph or telephone 
business, it would be after a very long discussion, and if it was 
on the basis of purchasing our property, our shareholders 
would be amply protected and would receive full value for 
their stock on any estimate that could be sustained, as our 
valuations are conservative and our outstanding securities do 
not represent the full value of our plant. 

The idea of going into competition of course is out of the: 
question. To attempt destructive competition and destroy ex- 
isting property of course is something that would hardly be 
considered, and even if attempted could not succeed, if it could 
succeed at all, without the expenditure of vastly more capital 
than would be required to purchase the existing properties. 

Our shareholders should remember, in this connection, that 
it would be difficult to create or maintain any more severe 
competition than that which has and which to a certain extent 
now exists, and which has cost to create many hundreds of 
millions of money. 

I do not think our shareholders need have any apprehen- 
sion as to the future, and so long as the business is conducted 
on the present lines of policy. 





Telephone Pioneers of America Hold Third Annual Meeting 


Large Number of Men and Women Engaged in Telephone Business Prior to 1891 Attend Reunion in Chicago 
—Business Meeting on First Day with Papers by Prominent Pioneers—Entertain- 
ment Features of the Meeting 


The third annual reunion of the Telephone Pioneers of Amer- 
jea opened in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Friday morning, October 17, with an unexpectedly large rep- 
resentation of members present. The membership of the or- 
ganization is now nearly 1,200 residing in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and Secretary H. W. Pope stated 
that about 500 pioneers had registered prior to the opening 
meeting. The register contained the names of many ladies 
who are prominent in the operating end of telephony, many 
of them having served as managers of exchanges, while others 
are known for their ability as chief operators. 

The most conspicuous figure at the meeting was President 
Theodore N. Vail, who was conducted to the chair amidst an 
outburst of applause from the pioneers and their guests. 

President Vail expressed his appreciation of the reception 
accorded him. He then spoke briefly of the record achieved 
by the Telephone Pioneers and of their undoubted part in the 
development yet to take place. He made one allusion to the 


recent drift of public discussion respecting the government 
ownership of telephone and telegraph lines when he referred 
to the policy of universal telephone service fostered by the 
Bell system and declared that this system had been great 
in the past and would be great in the future “whether oper- 
ated by a private corporation or by the government.” 


AppreEss or B. E. Sunny. ; 


President Vail then introduced B. E. Sunny, president of 
the Chicago Telephone Co., who welcomed the members. 
Mr, Sunny spoke, in part, as follows: 

“It is difficult to realize today, when we have standards that 
have been universally adopted, and the problems of practical 
telephony have been so largely solved, that at the beginning, 
in 1876, whén the telephone was handed us to put into the 
service of the public, there were no telephone men and there 
was no one who had anything more than a vague notion as 
to how the business could be started, or indeed the extent to 
which the public would use the telephone. 

The men who were drawn into the new field came from 
every line of commerce and the professions—from the mail 
service, the telegraph, the railways, from the banks and .mer- 
cantile houses, and there were lawyers, physicians, brokers, 
real estate dealers and, indeed, representatives from every kind 
of business. 

The first ideas and appliances for the development of the 
telephone business were borrowed from the telegraph, but that 
service was quickly drained of all that it could contribute, 
and from there on, the pioneers had to rely upon their own 
resources. 

In each licensee company the appliances and methods of 
construction and the business policy bore the stamp of the per- 
sonality of the ruling official, influenced somewhat perhaps by 
what was being done elsewhere, to the extent that it was 
known, and further influenced by the traditions of the business 
in which the official was last engaged, so that in some respects 
there were as many different plans and devices as there were 
companies. 

There was so much to be done, and so little to do with, that 
almost everyone tried his hand at inventing, and a lack of 
ptior mechanical or electrical experience for such a task, 
which was the rule rather than the exception, proved no bar. 

The strength and vitality of Bell’s invention were estab- 
lished when it did not succumb to the early inventions of 
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switchboards and other devices, some of them fearfully and 
wonderfully made, although it must in justice be said that 
out of the variety of ideas included in the different types of 
switchboards came the standard multiple board which was gen- 
erally adopted. 

In 1880 the National Telephone’ Association, made up of 
the representatives of the licensee companies, met for the 
first time, and the discussion at this and succeeding conven- 
tions covered all of the problems which beset the new busi- 
ness. The work of the association was of the greatest value, 
and perhaps did more than any single agency in encouraging 
the development of the proper standards.” 

Mr. Sunny then quoted an extract from the address of 
President Tyler of the association in 1885 on the state of 
the art from 1880 to 1885 and commented thereon as follows: 


SomeE PreEpIcTIONS MorE THAN FULFILLED. 


“Mr. Tyler refers to the business in 1886 as having reached 
its maturity, and he was recognized as one of the ablest of 
the leaders. There were then 150,000 telephones in the United 
States while the number is now about ten million. 

A year later, in 1887, the then president of the association 
said: 


We have managed to put in use, say, 160,000 sets of tele- 
phones; that is, we have reached one-fourth of one per cent. 
of the population of the country. (In our wildest dreams 
we — hope to reach more than one-half of one per 
cent.).” 


We have now reached beyond 11 per cent.! The proceed- 
ings do not show that there was any difference of opinion 
among the members as to the business having reached its 
maturity or that the development would not exceed % of 1 
per cent. of the population. Therefore, we will assume our 
share of the error in forecasting, and not to be caught again, 
we will now say that the maturity of the business is not yet 
in sight, and that the percentage of telephones to the popula- 
tion will be at least 100. 

The achievement represented in the telephone system of 
today is a tribute to the adaptability of the American busi- 
ness man to unusual demands upon his energy and resources. 

The telephone as an instrument is simple in its construc- 
tion and operation, but the problems involved in the creation 
of a telephone system to utilize this simple instrument were 
overwhelmingly difficult. Indeed it can be well said the de- 
velopment and application of a comprehensive method of sup- 
plying a universal service was an achievement scarcely less 
important and valuable than the invention itself. 

It was the greatest good fortune that the telephone from 
the beginning was in the hands of men whose confidence in 
its utility never faltered and who had the courage and patience 
to meet and overcome every difficulty. Furthermore, it was 
the greatest good fortune that these men, strangers to each 
other in the earlier years, differing in their views and policies 
with reference to practical questions of service, were alike 
in the enforcement of the highest business ideals in the con- 
duct of the business at all times and under all conditions. As 
a result, no industry enjoys the confidence of the public to 
a greater degree. 

The telephone, fortunate in its men, is doubly fortunate 
in its women. As the medium of the larger relations between 
the telephone company and the public, they have discharged 
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their responsible duties faithfully and with a dignity and 
graciousness that has won the respect, if not the affection, 
of the telephone using public. Alert, cheerful, patient and 
unflagging in her attention to duty, the telephone operator 
is in a class by herself, the result of her own splendid in- 
dustry. 

So that while the new problems and perplexities which 
crowd in from day to day prove that the telephone millenium 
is not yet in sight, we are grateful for all that the Pioneers 
have done for us, and-we are grateful too for the results that 
the thousands of loyal and faithful employes are securing 
every day. 

In the service of the public, we are in the forward rank, 
and we step with confidence.” 


THE SeEcrRETARY’s REPorT. 


Following Mr. Sunny’s remarks President Vail said: “I 
have made it a rule never to do anything that I know that 
someone else can do better than I can.” He thereupon re- 
linquished the chair to F. H. Bethell, president of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. The meeting then listened 
to the reading of the report of the secretary, who said that 
the passing year had been one of much encouragement. The 
organization now has a membership of 1,164, an increase of 
164 since January 1, 1913. He said it was interesting to note 
that the new members were very largely those who had just 
become eligible by reason of having been engaged in the busi- 
ness for 21 years. He then read the necrology list for the 
year, which had included 11 members. He concluded by say- 
ing that the support of the movement to erect a monument at 
109 Court street, Boston, in memory of the first words heard 
over the telephone and the first manufacture of the telephone 
should receive the members’ attention. 

W. H. Adkins then presented invitations from the governor 
of Georgia, mayor of Atlanta and from the presidents of vari- 
ous Atlanta organizations asking that the convention be held 
next year in Atlanta. These communications were referred to 
the executive committee with power to act. An invitation was 
also tendered by T. V. Webb on behalf of Nashville, Tenn. 

Thomas D. Lockwood called the attention of the members 
to the fact that the Western Electric Co. had established in 
New York City a museum in which it was proposed to pre- 
serve all old relics and apparatus connected with the early 
history of the telephone industry, including the various de- 
vices which were thought in their day to be great inventions, 
old photographs, early directories, and everything of a similar 
nature which should have a place in such a collection, and 
which would be of interest to posterity. It was hoped that 
the members having in their possession relics of this kind 
would contribute them to this collection. 

The meeting then took up the revision of the constitution 
and by-laws and various amendments submitted by Mr. Lock- 
wood on behalf of the executive committee were read and 
adopted. Section 1 of article Il was revised in a manner to 
do away with the existing division between pioneers and pion- 
neer juniors by adding to the list of persons eligible to mem- 
bership by reason of having been engaged in the telephone busi- 
ness prior to 1891, all who have been continuously engaged in 
the business for 21 years. A change in article III provided 
for the appointment of the secretary by the executive commit- 
tee. Other minor changes were made in the interests of brevity. 


Tue ELectTion oF OFFICERS. 


The nominating committee, represented by H. B. Thayer, 
then presented the names of individuals proposed as officers 
for the ensuing year. These were as follows: President, 
Theodore N. Vail; vice-presidents, Thomas D. Lockwood, of 
Boston; Charles F. Sise, of Montreal; Thomas B. Doolittle, 
of Branfield, Conn.; George E. McFarland, of San Francisco, 
Cal.; and treasurer, George D. Milne, of New York. Execu- 
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tive committee: Charles G. DuBois, of New York; A. S. Hip. 
bard, of New York; Charles E. Scribner, of New York. Mr. 
Bethell then relinquished the chair to vice-president Lock- 
wood, who announced the addition to the executive committee 
of the appointive officers thereof: James T. Mann, of New 
Haven, Conn., and E. F. Sherwood, of New York. 

There being no further business, the meeting was upon point 
of adjournment, when it was observed that it still lacked a 
half hour of noon. Mr. Lockwood said the situation was 
that there was no more business to present, and plenty of 
time to present it in, and he hoped the time would be taken 
up by any member who might desire to present any subject 
germane or otherwise. He ended by himself giving an inter- 
esting review of some of the incidents in connection with early 
attempts at telephone intercommunication. He had been a 
railroad man prior to 1877 on the Connecticut Western, now 
a part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
Isaac D. Smith, a druggist at Hartford, had run telephone 
lines to the offices of the various doctors of the place, and 
later for the convenience of these doctors, extended the lines 
to the various livery stables so that when a call came for a 
doctor, the druggist could immediately order the doctor’s horse 
sent around from the stable where it was kept. However, the 
work of attending to these livery stable calls for the doctors 
became somewhat irksome and he rigged up a device by 
which a call could be switched from the doctor’s office direct 
to the stable. Thus came into existence one of the first switch- 
boards. 

One day there was a serious wreck on the Connecticut West- 
ern near Tarriffville, Conn., in which four or five persons 
were killed and 20 or 30 injured. A telegraph message was 
immediately sent to Hartford and the telegraph agent there, 
whose office happened to be next door to Smith’s drug store, 
rushed in to Mr. Smith with the first news of the disaster. 
The druggist immediately called up all his doctors and had 
them on hand with their first aid materials, while a special 
train was made up by the railroad and all the doctors in Hart- 
ford were delivered at the scene of the wreck in record time. 
This crude telephone switchboard thus became of great assist- 
ance in a time of emergency. 


Tue Fripay AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session opened with Thomas D. Lockwood 
presiding. In introducing the first speaker of the afternoon, 
N. C. Kingsbury, Mr. Lockwood briefly sketched his career 
from a boy in a printer’s office to vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. Kingsbury presented a 
paper on “The Problems, Hopes and Expectations of the 
Future,” which appears on other pages of this issue. 

The next speaker, Thomas B. Doolittle, was introduced by 
Mr. Lockwood as organizer, inventor and Franklin Institute 
“Gold Medalist.” Mr. Doolittle read a paper full of reminis- 
cences of the early days of the telegraph and the telephone. 
He told of the introduction of hard drawn copper wire for 
telephone purposés, and also of his work in connection with 
the early forms of multiple switchboards. Mr. Doolittle’s 
paper will be published in a subsequent issue. 

The closing address of the afternoon was made by Thomas 
A. Watson, the early coadjutor of Alexander Graham Bell. 
It was entitled “The Birth and Babyhood of the Telephone” 
and told of many incidences which occurred at Mr. Watson’s 
end of the wire during the progress of the lectures and ex- 
hibitions given by Mr. Bell in introducing the telephone. 

The paper, which relates many incidents not heretofore 
generally known, was listened to with great interest by all 
present. It will be published in an early issue of TELEPHONY. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Watson’s address, Mr. Doolittle 
declared the meeting adjourned. 

Friday ‘evening the pioneers were entertained at the Stude- 
baker Theater by a play entitled “Telephonery—Past and Fu- 
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ture.” The first act of the play was a burlesque on the tele- 
phone in its early days. The trials and tribulations of the 
pioneers in financing and running an exchange were vividly 
shown. The methods of operating an exchange when men 
operators handled the cords were illustrated, and it was quite 
easy to see that subscribers would be dissatisfied with the serv- 
ice. The events which lead up to the introduction of the girl 
operator were reproduced in a realistic manner. 

The second act entitled “The Future” was represented as 
taking place in the year 2113, when a meeting of protest against 
the service of the “American Thought Transference Co.” 
was held. The audience in the Studebaker Theater represented 
the people and at various times voices emanated from dif- 
ferent parts of the auditorium to address the presiding officer 
of the meeting. Many unique effects were introduced in this 
act, illustrating various uses of the telephone. Of the songs 
sung, the following were favorites: 


Everysopy TELEPHONES. 


Everybody telephones, telephones, telephones, 
Everybody telephones, telephones, telephones, 
Hear those voices sounding everywhere, 

Hear them here and hear them over there, 
All hitched up and working in a pair. : 
Through the air, through the air, through the air, there, 
Everybody telephones, telephones, telephones, 
Everybody telephones, telephones, telephones, 
Daily millions messages tell, 

Far and near, we carry them well; 

Ring, ring, ring, ring, goes the bell, 

Everybody telephones now. 


WHEN THE LITTLE LiGHTs Go TWINKLING. 
When the little lights go twinkling on my switchboard every 


ay, . . . . 
You can hear each little girlie say “this is not the time for 


play ;” 
With the nimble fingers plying and the “number please?” re- 


plying, ; 
Then the little lights go twinkling on my switchboard every 
day. 
} 
The music used with the first song was “Everybody’s Doin’ 
It,’ and with the latter, “When the Edelweiss is Blooming.” 
The synopsis of the play was as follows: 


ACT i. 


“The Past.”—-The Pioneers of 1878—or Landing the First 
Capitalist. Composed and set upon the boards by M. D. 
Atwater, A. P. Allen and E. H. Bangs. 

Scene 1.—Boston Common and Tremont Street. 
Plans and Troubles—Apple Mary’s Stand. 

Scene 2++The Bell Storeroom and Workshop. 
“Standard”: Equipment under difficulties. 

Scene .3.—The First Bell Exchange. 
Girl Operators—Testy is won over. 


Financial 
Developing 


Boy Operators vs. 


ACT i. 


“The Futuré.”—2113 A. D. de Composed into the form of 
“Ozone” and wafted through space by Angus S. Hibbard. 

Scene—A Public Meeting of Protest against the chaotic 
service of the American Thought Transference Co., and an 
appeal for the restoration of the Peace and Privacy of the 
Telephone. 

The program for Saturday included an automobile tour of 
the Chicago boulevards, and considerably over 70 automobiles 
were needed to accommodate the Pioneers and their guests. 
A stop was made during the trip at the new building of the 
Chicago Telephone’ Co., but time did not permit of an exten- 
Sive inspection of the building. 

The visitors were shown the counting room of the com- 
pany where the commercial business is handled. It was stated 
that 1,000 people daily pay their bills, arrange for installa- 
tion of new service, for removals, and changes in equipment, 
adjustments and credits in this room. The methods by which 
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40 per cent. of the commercial business of the company is 
transacted over the telephone by telephone salesmen were ex- 
plained. The party was then conducted to the roof of the ex- 
change where a birdseye view of the business section of the 
city was obtained. The Pioneers at this time gained an in- 
teresting insight into the welfare work of the telephone 
company. As the visitors assembled upon the roof, they be- 
held a number of operators taking outdoor exercise under 
the charge of an instructress. The. exercises consisted--of 
calisthenics, marching and dancing, which, in addition to be+ 
ing a break in the work at the switchboard, are beneficial to 
the operators and also make for better service. 

Leaving the roof, the party was shown a typical set of 
offices on one of the floors and was then conducted to the 
toll rooms where they witnessed the methods by which both 
long distance and suburban toll calls are handled. In pass- 
ing through the building, the lunch rooms provided and also 
the kind of lunches served to operators, were observed. 

Again entering the automobiles the party proceeded. ori 
the trip, taking the boulevards through Lincoln, Humbolt 
and Garfield Parks, and then to the works of the West- 
ern Electric Co., at Hawthorne. 

Division of the party into small groups was made and these 
parties were conducted through various parts of the factory 
Lunch was then served and after witnessing a baseball game 
between teams of the Western Electric Co. and the Chicago 
Telephone Co., the journey was resumed, the route taking in 
the south side boulevards and parks. 

Saturday evening the closing event of the meeting took 
place in the shape of a dinner given in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This was purely of a social nature, and no toasts were re- 
sponded to. A vaudeville program consisting of specialties 
by various members of the cast which presented the play at 
the Studebaker Theater, furnished pleasant diversion during 
the evening. 





Independent Calls 70,000 Per Day in Atlanta, Ga. 

In a circular recently issued by the Atlanta Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., dealing with general telephone conditions 
in Atlanta, Ga., it is shown that through Independent com- 
petition all Atlanta telephone users, no matter what line 
they use, are enjoying lower rates. than -people -in- other 
cities of the same size where competition has been stifled. 
This circular gives the following comparative figures: 

“We are handling an average of about 70,000 calls per, 
day, costing our subscribers a trifle over 8 mills per call. 
Our rate for a business telephone is $48 per year, while, 
the average rate of ten other American cities of similar’ 
size without competition is $86.60 per annum. There are 


approximately 13,000 business phones in Atlanta, and a,. 


saving of only $20 per instrument would amount to $260,000 

per annum, exclusive of nearly as much saved to residence 
»” 

users. 


Chicago School Children May Learn Telephony. 

John J. Sonsteby, of the board of education of. Chicago, has 
prepared the following resolution to be introduced at a meet- 
ing of the board: A 

“Whereas, Many young men and women are engaged in the 
telegraph ani telephone business; and 

“Whereas, These two subjects are now being taught in 
private schools; 

“Therefore, Resolved, that the superintendent be and she is 
hereby directed to investigate and report to this board of edu- 
cation on the advisability of adding a course in these subjects, 
or in either as an elective body to the present courses in the 
high schools.” 

“These subjects ought to be available for students of com- 
mercial subjects,” said Mr. Sonsteby. 











A. Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


PETER COOPER BURNS, president of the American Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, started as a boy of 15 to make acoustic tele- 
phones at his father’s home. At 16 he was employed by the 
Bell company as operator, and later as inspector, in the Chi- 
cago exchange. He worked on Bell apparatus in the factory 
of the Electrical Merchan- 
dise Co., was a traveling 
salesman for the firm 
afterwards known as 
Knapp Electric Works, 
and started the first elec- 
tric supply agencies on the 
south side, Chicago, and in 
St. Louis. Mr. Burns has 
made a number of impor- 
tant inventions. He estab- 
lished and conducted the 
St. Louis Electric Supply 
Co., the Findlay Glass & 
Carbon Co., the Peru 
Electric Mfg. Co. the 
Laclede Carbon & Elec- 
tric Co., and the American 
Electric Telephone Co., of 
Chicago. He _— became 
president of a number of 
telephone and toll line 
companies; owned the 
Rose & Rein Electrical Works at St. Louis; and built the 
Peru Porcelain Works for the manufacture of insulators and 
fuse blocks. He makes his home in Chicago and is a member 
of the Union League and South Shore Country clubs. He has 
long been well known to Independent telephone companies. 














ROLAND L. BARRY, general superintendent of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn., was born 


in Minneapolis and educated in the public schools. He entered 
the telephone field in 1897, working first as lineman of the St. 
Paul comipany and then in the repair shops, later as installer 
and inspector and also in 
the switchboard depart- 
ment. He studied nights 
and a part of the time 
helped in the office dur- 
ing noon hours and even- 
ings. Having previously 
had an office and com- 
mercial training, he ac- 
cepted an office position 
and became chief clerk 
and assistant manager. In 
1901 he was made St. Paul 
manager of the Twin City 
Telephone Co., prede- 
cessor of the Tri-State in 
the two cities. He con- 
tinued with the company 
in this capacity for nine 
years when he was ap- 
pointed general superin- 
tendent of the company as 
a recognition of his 
achievement in building up the company’s business. In Janu- 
ary, 1912, the Manitoba government selected Mr. Barry as the 
one technical man on a commission of three members to inves- 
tigate telephone rates in that Canadian province. Mr. Barry 
is president of the Telephone Service Association, Chicago. 














H. H. HIPWELL, president of the Hipwell Mfg. Co., Pitts. 
burg, Pa., was born at New Brunswick, N. J., in December, 
1865, and was educated in the public schools of that city, He 
early developed a strong liking for mechanics and electrical] 
engineering and devoted much of his spare time to experj- 
ments in these branches. 
He became interested in 
telephony in the early 
stages of the art. In or- 
der to perfect himself in 
mechanics, Mr. Hipwell 
served an apprenticeship 
of three years as machin- 
ist and toolmaker, which 
experience gave him the 
practical ability to apply 
his own ideas. He en- 
gaged in the manufactur- 
ing business in 1887, de- 
voting himself especially 
to electric appliances and 
specialties. Believing that 
there was a great future 
in the telephone business 
he engaged in the manu- 
facture of various tele- 
phone parts and appur- 
tenances, which were sold 
to many of the Independent telephone manufacturers. In 
1899, he began to manufacture telephones complete and to sell 
them direct to telephone companies. Under his direction the 
Hipwell Mfg. Co. steadily grew until it became one of the 
important manufacturing companies in the East. 














GEORGE P. PLAYER, telephone engineer of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, was born in 1880. In October, 1898, 
at the age of 18, he entered the employ of the Kinloch Tele- 
phone Co., at St. Louis, as ground man in a line gang. He 
became night switchboard troubleman and from that position 
was appointed manager at 
St. Charles, Mo. Here 
in the face of strong com- 
petition, he brought the 
exchange up to over 300 
stations. He was then made 
long distance wire chief 
and later manager of the 
Suburban Telephone Co., 
St. Louis county. He re- 
mained with the Kinloch 
company until the fall of 
1906, when he accepted the 
management of the Bond 
County Telephone Co., at 
Greenville, Ill, A year 
and a half later he 
branched out on his own 
account making investiga- 
tions of telephone proper- 
ties. In the fall of 1908 
he became telephone engi- 
neer of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission. Mr. Player has specialized in item- 
ized construction and operating costs and is the originator of 
a complete system of unit costs for all classes of telephone 
and telegraph construction, which system is a compilation 
of ready reference tables for use with field notes. 
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Telephony, Present and Future— Problems and Hopes. 


The Problems of Financing, Engineering and Construction—Relations with the Public—Attitude of Bell Com- 
pany Towards Independents—Regulation by Commissions—Relations of Employes in 
Furnishing Service—Address Before the Telephone Pioneers of America 


By N. C. Kingsbury 


Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy 
and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope; who ex- 
pect that age will perform the promises of youth, and that 
the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the 
morrow, attend to the history of the telephone business 
and at the same time to the personal history of the body 
of men who make up the membership of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America 

I have thus paraphrased the opening sentence of Samuel 
Johnson’s “Rasselas,” as it seems to me in a few words 
to sum up the past history, the fruition of the past hopes, 
and the expectations of the present. What seemed at first 
“whispers of fancy,” by reason of your skillful touch and 
patient endeavor have developed beyond “phantoms of 
hope” and the telephone business has arrived at an age 
where the “performances of youth” and “the deficiencies” 
of the past are being supplied in great measure. 

It would be presumptuous for me to deal with the past 
of the telephone business. The achievements of that period 
are apparent to me, indeed, in everything that I have to do 
with in the business; they come to me as traditions and as 
facts related by others. But I have not, I regret to say, 
that intimate personal knowledge of the past which so 
many of you before me possess, and therefore, instead of 
addressing you on some subject connected with the glorious 
past, I am going to attempt to tell you of some of the 
problems and the hopes and expectations of the present 
and the future. The problems are numerous, complex and 
important, the hopes are country-wide in extent, and well 
founded upon the past achievements and present ability of 
those who cherish them. 


FINANCING A CONTINUING PROBLEM. 


One of the most important and vital problems of the 
telephone, or any other business, is the securing of money 
to be used in purchasing and building the permanent equip- 
ment necessary for conducting the business, or, in a word, 
financing. In the telephone business this problem is a 
continuing one. In most other lines of business, the in- 
vestment, once made, requires no additions, or additions 
comparatively small in amount; but in the telephone busi- 
ness the construction account is never closed, the plant 
must be constantly enlarged and extended. This requires 
new capital every day of every year. 

It is an old and a true saying that capital is timid, but it 
is also true that, given a legitimate, stable business with 
assured earning power, capital readily seeks investment. 
The telephone business is perhaps the most stable of any 
line of business. In good times and in bad times, the tele- 
phone is continually used, and the increase in the busi- 
ness seems to be only slightly affected by ordinary busi- 
ness conditions; and you will doubtless remember that dur- 
ing the dark days of 1907 when other lines of business either 
stopped growing or went backward, the telephone busi- 
ness continued to increase in size and importance. 

Mr. Vail said soon after assuming the responsibilities of 
his present office, that given proper net earnings, there 
would be no difficulty in securing sufficient funds to carry 
on, to develop and to increase the business, and the experi- 
ence of the last few years fully proves the truth of his 
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statement. So that after all, the vital factor in financing 
is the continuance of net earnings on a basis just to the 
public and at the same time safe and satisfactory to the 
investor. To do this is an ever present problem and duty. 


ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES. 


Ever since Alexander Graham Bell invented the tele- 
phone, hundreds of engineers have been busily engaged in 
study, research and experiment, which have resulted in the 
invention of many hundred devices that are now used and 
necessary in the every-day operation of the telephone. 

Together with the general science of electricity, the art 
of telephony has been growing and developing at a tremen- 
dous pace, so that an equipment man who might have 
known all about telephone apparatus five years ago, would 
be greatly puzzled with, to him, strange devices today, and 
it is probably safe to say that a first class equipment man 
of today, were he to leave the business, would find many 
new intricacies of telephone equipment five years hence. 

In spite of the great work in engineering and plant con- 
struction which has been done in the past—we might say 
because of the great work which has been done in the past 
—much remains still to be done. Refinements in service, 
in themselves create a demand for further refinements. The 
better the service is, the more complete it is, the more 
general it is, the more all of such qualities are expected 
and demanded by our patrons and the public. 

Only a few years ago it was a cause of great congratula- 
tion and a reason for compliment to the telephone engi- 
neers, that it was possible to talk from New York to Phila- 
delphia, or to Boston. Today, if one cannot secure a good 
talk from New York to Chicago, it is an occasion for criti- 
cism of the telephone company. 

The successes of the past call for greater achievements 
in the future. The engineers and construction men are 
continually busy with problems of transmission; our un- 
derground systems are being extended and the intricate 
engineering and construction details necessary to make 
these systems available for commercial use are being 
worked out as fast as possible. 

We have assumed the slogan and the responsibility of 
universal service. We must see to it, therefore, that Wash- 
ington is never again cut off from communication with New 
York, that Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago and all the 
other great centers shall be at all times in communication 
with all other centers. It is not sufficient that we talk from 
New York to Denver, but we must bridge the gap and ex- 
tend the talking circuit from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
and to accomplish this great result it will have cost more 
of human effort, of human ingenuity, of human determina- 
tion, and of money, than it has to mingle the waters of 
those two oceans. Did you ever stop to consider that dat- 
ing from the inception of this government’s work on the 
Panama Canal, the Bell system has spent more money in 
improving and extending its plant than the government 
has expended in the digging of the canal? 

The time is fast coming when we must of necessity plan 
for such aerial construction as will withstand the usual and 
the unusual attacks of the elements, and our construction 
people advise me that such a line can be constructed. 
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The problem of guarding against adverse electrical in- | 


fluences has been with us for a great many years, but is of 
special importance now when we consider the many sys- 
tems of heavy current which have been built, are being 
built, and are projected for the future. 

I shall not attempt to give you the details of the tre- 
mendous problems which must be solved by the engineer- 
ing and construction forces in the future. I do not know 
enough about them. But I do know that great things are 
under way; that the hope of successful accomplishment of 
many of these things has already been reduced to a practical 
reality, and that the most secret and hidden forces of na- 
ture, forces of which the lay mind knows scarcely the 
names, are being studied and invoked in order that we may 
fulfill and exceed the expectations of the past and of the 
present. 


RELATIONS WITH PATRONS AND PUBLIC AT LARGE. 


Another great problem of the present and the future is 
our relations with our patrons and with the public at large. 

No problem is fraught with greater difficulties and per- 
plexities, none is more important. In my opinion, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the telephone business, which 
you have created and brought to its present state of size 
and efficiency, will in the future stand or fall, succeed or 
fail, just in proportion as we can educate, satisfy and please 
the public. 

I use these words—educate, satisfy, please—advisedly. 
We must educate first, before we can satisfy or please. The 
public knows really very little about our business. It is 
so complex; in many of the processes, so mysterious; and 
so separated from the general daily experience of the in- 
dividual that any slight deviation from a standard which a 
man conceives to be a reasonable one, brings pronounced 
dissatisfaction and displeasure. The same man, when made 


aware of a difficulty (perhaps absolutely unavoidable) in 
giving him the usual high grade of service, will nearly al- 
ways be satisfied, and when the difficulty is removed and 
service restored, will be pleased. 


But ‘how to educate? That is the important question. 
When a community suffers a great calamity such as the 
Dayton flood, and service is interrupted, or for the time 
being, destroyed, the public knows all about that and there 
is little criticism. But when a frail connection is broken 
or a relay fails to respond properly, or a cable springs a 
leak, the public does not know anything about it, and the 
man whose service is affected often complains bitterly and 
has a lasting grievance against the telephone company. It 
is what might be considered as the minor details and diffi- 
culties of giving service, which the public should be made 
to understand as thoroughly as possible. 

And as with service so it is with the other affairs of the 
company. The reasons for doing things should be care- 
fully explained. Sometimes I fear we lose sight of the 
fact that our business is not a private business. In the 
very fullest sense of the word, it is a public business; and 
we have the largest public to serve of any business in the 
country. The public is intimately connected with and 
vitally interested in everything that we do. It is in a real 
sense a partner in our business, and as such is entitled to 
know exactly what is going on and the reasons for a line 
of action. 

Explain it as you will, account for it as you may, the fact 
remains that in common with all the other public utilities 
of the country, the telephone business is unpopular with the 
public. Why is this so? You men of kindly disposition, 
imbued with the ideal of public service, many of you with 
altruistic motives, have doubtless often pondered on this 
fact. I do not for a moment believe this unpopularity is 
deserved. I do not believe the acts and policies of the 
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various public service corporations of the country should 
leave any such impression on the public mind, if those acts 
and policies were thoroughly understood; but I do believe 
that one of the great problems of the present and of the 
future is to clear away this mist of doubt and suspicion with 
the clear sunlight of the widest possible publicity. 

We must in the future more fully than ever in the past 
take the public into our confidence. It takes a lot of con 
fidence on the part of our patrons to pay bills regularly, 
month after month, with no knowledge or appreciation of 
the nature and cost of the service for which they are pay- 
ing. The measure of value in telephone service is not the 
pound, the foot, the bushel, not even the number of mes- 
sages sent nor the distance traversed by the voice. No 
the measure of value is the necessity of the subscriber 
equated with the cost to the company, and the inherent diff- 
culties of giving dependable service. And these should be 
made known. 

There never was such necessity for relations of mutual 
confidence and respect between telephone companies and 
the public as right now. The voice of the reformer is 
heard everywhere throughout the land. Everything is being 
attacked, every success is questioned, and the limelight of 
investigation is directed to every business in which the pub- 
lic can in any way be interested. Some of these reform- 
ers are doubtless self-seeking, dishonest men, longing for 
popularity, seeking for ways to attract public attention and 
political support at the polls. But many of them are hon- 
est men, endeavoring to correct wrongs and to increase the 
happiness of the people. With all such we must work cor- 
dially and energetically. 

We have nothing to conceal in our business; it is a legiti- 
mate enterprise, conducted under the sanction of the na- 
tion’s laws, and I believe that if our patrons and the pub- 
lic could only know all the facts connected with the tele- 
phone business, it would receive the full recognition which 
it justly deserves. 


RELATIONS WITH COMPETITORS. 


A very complex problem is presented at this time when 
we consider the relations between ourselves and our com- 
petitors. In the past I am of the opinion that these re- 
lations have not been all that they should have been. Un- 
pleasant relations are the natural outcome of extreme com- 
petitive effort, but it seems to me that the time has come 
when all this should change. Government and state control 
have modified to a great extent so-called competition, and 
it is no longer necessary or wise, if indeed it were ever 
wise, to employ methods which smack strongly of real war- 
fare. 

We may have had more enemies in the past than we 
should have had; we may still have a few left. But the 
fact is this great system is the enemy of no interest and 
of no class of men. 

We have no divine right to run the telephone business 
exclusive of anybody else who wishes to engage in that 
business. I believe, however, that we have some superior 
rights with respect to the business, because we were pio- 
neers and did the hard discouraging work of the poineer; 
because we have developed the field along several lines 
greatly beyond the possibilities of any other interest or any 
combination of interests so to develop. I believe we have 
some rights, because we are in the best position to give 
to the public universal telephone service of the highest 
grade and therefore, in the treatment of our competitors, 
I believe we should assume, as we have assumed, an at- 
titude of friendliness, of helpfulness, an attitude which 
seeks at the same time the best policies for the public at 
large, and the saving to the investor who has opposed us 

3 (Continued on page 51.) 





The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“Well, Germany, how does she stack up?” Frank asked, as 
he placed the refinished instrument against the wall for his 
fellow workman to observe. 

“Almost like new. Those bells don’t polish very bright,” 
was the German’s reply. 

“On this type of instrument,” observed Mr. Barrows, “the 
gongs are as prominent a feature as the nose on a man’s 
face. If they are kept polished, they overshadow other de- 
fects. We have ordered a supply of new gongs, as you will 
fnd that many of the old ones will not take a polish. That 
instrument looks very well. Have you any means of testing 
it?” 

“Not here,” Frank replied. 

“Will, here is where our tests should be made. For the 
present we will drop a wire down to the board and connect 
it the same as if installed on a line. Then we can have the 
operator test with us. Now I think you boys can go it alone 
for the rest of the day. Of course I don’t expect that every 
instrument will require to be entirely rewired. You must use 
your judgment.” 

“It might be best to re-solder all the connections,’ Ger- 
many suggested. 

“The general rule is that a connection which does not look 
good, is not good. Connections can be re-soldered more 
quickly than they can be examined with any sort of a tool. 
So for the present, you may touch all of them with a hot 
iron,” and with these parting instructions, Mr. Barrows left 
the room. 

“Well, Frank, what you think?” inquired Germany. 

“From the way he’s going at things, I’m finding out the 
things I don’t know about the telephone business, pretty fast. 
Now let’s get busy and have four or five of these sets ready 
to begin business with tomorrow morning. I’ve already made 
two promises to change instruments.” 

“What are you going to do for batteries?” 

“There will be a supply here by train sometime today— 
brand new ones.” 

“There isn’t much the matter with this set except dirt,” 
commented Germany. 

“We'll divide the work, like Pat and his wife divided the 
house, you take the inside and I'll take the outside,” said 
Frank. “This furniture polish works pretty well.” 

Both men worked industriously until nearly quitting time, 
when Germany attached the fourth instrument to the test 
line they had put in. He found that the bell hammer could 
not be adjusted to strike both gongs with the same force. 
When properly adjusted to one, it would not strike the other; 
when adjusted to strike the other, it would bind against the 
one it had been adjusted to. They were discussing the matter 
when Mr. Barrows entered the shop, followed by a drayman, 
who brought in a barrel of batteries. 

“Well boys, how are you getting on?” inquired the pro- 
prietor. 

“Pretty well,” replied Germany, “only this one won’t ring 
like it ought to. There doesn’t seem to be any way to bring 
that gong near enough to the hammer.” 

“The trouble is in the frame that holds the coils, yoke and 
cross bar together,” said Mr. Barrows after a brief inspec- 
tion of the ringer. “As you can see, both posts are out 
of line (Fig. 21-4). When the armature is set an equal 
distance from the coil magnets, the hammer is thrown to one 
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side. The proper method of repairing it, is to bring the bell 
frame back into line. However, we haven't the proper tools 
to do that. As an expedient, we will adjust the armature 
to an equal relation to the coils and then either bend the 
bell hammer wire at the armature to oscilate properly be- 
tween the gongs or adjust the gongs.” 

“But I can’t see any way to move that gong closer to the 
hammer,” argued Germany. 

“I see the post is bent and the gong is swung away from 
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Fig. 21. Bent Ringer Frame—Eccentric Gong Adjustment Method. 


center, but even if the post were straight, the bell would 
still be away from the hammer. Perhaps these gongs are 
supposed to be adjusted on the eccentric plan; that is, they 
are bored a little off center. Then by swinging the gong 
on its pivot screw, the distance (Fig. 21-B) of the edge from 
the hammer is varied. 

“T wonder that this method of adjustment has not been 
generally adopted. So far as I know, boring off center is a 
mechanical error, but it comes in very handy sometimes. Now 
in this case we have about an eighth of an inch variation. 
There! I have it so it will ring and we'll leave it. But when 
you come to another as badly out of adjustment, lay it to 
one side and replace it. I have a little lecture I want to 
deliver now and then we'll call it a satisfactory day’s work. 

“From my observations thus far, it looks as though we can 
accomplish our end by pulling together. A little mechanical 
skill combined with a little well planned economy will ac- 
complish a great deal. For instance: As you know, I have 
ordered a fair supply of new material. It is not my inten- 
tion to be niggardly about its use, but at the same time, I 
desire to use every old part that can be used with economy. 
By that, I mean just such cases as that ringer we just worked 
on. At this stage of the game, it may not pay us to spend 
time on repairing apparatus and parts, on an extensive scale, 
but any part we cast aside, I wish to have given the same 
care as if it were new. 

“It is too much of a general practice to lay a piece of ap- 
paratus aside with the intention of making use of it, and 
simply by neglect allow, or by rough handling cause it to 
deteriorate to a state where it cannot be replaced. Because 
it is old, it should be given even greater care than new. 
Then as opportunity offers, the necessary examination and 
repairs can be made. There is not a piece of apparatus in 
one of these instruments which either of you men cannot 
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learn to put into first class condition, by interchanging and 
replacing parts. 

“Any part we finally discard as useless, we will rob of such 
screws, bushings, etc., as may be useful in our repair work. 
In an exchange of this size, junk accumulates slowly and is 
therefore considered worthless. But junk is a legitimate 
by-product of the business and should be taken care of. This 
is a small business, as telephone businesses go, and for that 
reason every cent that can be put on the right side of the 
ledger must be placed there. 

“Get these ideas fixed in your minds, boys, and arrange this 
storeroom to suit your convenience. I guess that completes 
our day’s work,” and Mr. Barrows left the room. His man- 
ner had not disclosed whether he was pleased or displeased 
with the progress made, but he had demonstrated that he 
had ideas concerning the business and expected them to be 
carried out. 

Germany slowly removed his overalls, folded them and 
laid them on the bench. 

“You don’t have to guess what he means,” he observed. 

“It’s going to be a case of use your head quite as much as 
your hands, I’m thinking,” was Frank’s reply. 

“That’s what heads are for,” returned his companion. 

As they passed through the exchange, Mr. Barrows was 
seated at his desk. 

“Is there anything for tonight?” Frank inquired. 

“No Frank, I believe not, thank you. I shall arrange a 
few details that we will discuss in the morning.” 

With that the two workmen started homeward. Germany, 
walking beside his tall companion, cast many a sharp look 
at his face. Finally he exclaimed: “Say Frank! Don’t worry. 
Worry has killed bigger men than you.” 

“What made you think I am worrying?” Frank questioned 
with a forced smile. 

“Maybe I’m wrong. Forget the telephone business ’til to- 
morrow. I guess I’ll come over tonight and play you 
pinochle, huh?” 

“All right, come on. 
time.” 

In the morning when Frank and Germany arrived at the 
office, Mr. Barrows was at work at his desk. 

“Good morning, boys. I’d like to see you a minute, Frank,” 
was his greeting. 

“I trust you are pretty familiar with the general way in 
which this exchange has been run, and I want a little in- 
formation. When I left the hotel this morning, there was 
no end of excitement going on because several of the tran- 
sient guests were not called early enough to make the 6:30 
train north, and some others missed the 7:05 train south. 
As nearly as I could make out, the proprietor placed the 
blame on the clerk. The latter immediately shifted it from 
his own shoulders on our night operator, from whom he 
secured the information that both trains were 25 minutes 
late. The trains were really only about five minutes late. 

“I inquired of our night operator who says he gave out the 
information as he received it. Now does that sort of thing 
happen frequently?” 

“About once a week or so. You see the whole.town de- 
pends on us for information about the trains. When too big 
a fuss was made about missing trains, Mr. Rankin would 
square it by sending a rig across to the N. & L. station, three 
miles the other side of the river, in time to get this nine 
o'clock train. It never worried him much because he was 
generally paid for the trip.” 

“How does it happen the bus man doesn’t keep in touch 
with the train service?” 

“In the first place, he hasn’t any telephone and gets his 
information from the hotel clerk when he sends his boy up 
to find out how many passengers are going down to the 


depot.” 


You haven’t been over for a long 
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“So in a way, we are responsible for the bus SErVige gg 
well as the railroad service?” 

“I suppose we can look at it that way,” answered Frank 

*Now how do we get the information?” 

“By calling the depot.” 

“Who gives it to us?” 

“Whoever answers the telephone. For instance, this morn- 
ing, no doubt, Pat Grundy, the baggageman was the only 
one'on duty; the night operator goes out to breakfast about 
six and none of the day men are there at that time.” 

“I find we are also making a practice of calling anyone 
who so desires it, any time during the night. Here is the 
night man’s list showing about 50 calls between 2:30 and 6:39 
a. m. Does that ever make us any trouble, or cause com. 
plaints?” Mr. Barrows queried. 

“No end of it,” Frank replied. “Nearly every morning 
somebody claims they asked to be called.” 

“They forget to notify us the same as they would forget 
to wind an alarm clock? Any other special service?” 

“There are two local insurance adjusters whom we cal] 
in cases of fires,” answered Frank. 

“T guess we'll let the ‘morning call’ practice go on until we 
can get out a directory and announce a given day ‘tor dis 
continuing it,” decided Mr. Barrows. “But we'll stop giving 
out train schedules right now. We will let the subscribers get 
that direct by connecting them with the depot. Our load of 
responsibility is sufficient without any which belongs to some. 
one else.” 

“Mr. Barrows, what shall I say to this woman? She wants 
to know what they are paying for eggs at Schroeder’s,” 
asked Miss Dietz who had now taken charge of the board, 

“Let her talk to Schroeder’s,” advised Mr. Bzrrows. 

“But she doesn’t want to,” explained Nellie. “She says 
she’s not one of his regular customers and he won't pay as 
much if he knows who it is.” 

“We can’t make this a board of trade, so I guess we'll 
tell such people that we haven’t the desired information.” 

“There are a good many calls for the time,” Nellie advised 
after she had told the woman that she did not know the 
price of eggs. 

“That is in line with the campaign I am about to start to 
induce people to use their telephones. We must have a regu- 
lator which will run accurately to the second. That and 
such other information of general interest which we can 
vouch for, we will give out.” 

“Any trouble this morning, Nellie?” Frank inquired. 

“Not yet. But 27 and 113 both claim they had to ring a 
long time to get me. I had them ring again but there was no 
trouble.” 

“IT have a plan here which concerns you both,” said Mr. 
Barrows. “I have had these lists of all working numbers 
made with the idea of making a test of each line from the 
switchboard every morning between 8:30 and 10 o'clock.” 

“Call it a morning test,” suggested the operator. “How 
shall I do it?” 

“It is a practice that is followed in many places and as a 
general thing, I do not approve of it. When a plant is in 
good condition, the results obtained do not compensate for 
the effort expended, and besides it becomes an annoyance to 
the subscribers. In our case, circumstances are different. With- 
out doubt some of our telephones are actually out of service 
and we wish to find it out. Subscribers have become in- 
different and do not report to us. Then again we want the 
people to find out we are awake and are taking an interest. 
What is your opinion, Frank?” 

“Will we go out on every ‘can’t raise’ ?” 

“We'll hardly have time to do that at first but I think we'll 
hear from those where the bell rings and they can’t talk to 
us. Now Miss Dietz, for a beginning we will take them as 
they come on the list, and check them off as they answer. If 
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you do not get them on the first call, try them again later, 
once oF twice before marking “C R.” after the number. 
Telephones with which successful connections are made in 
the meantime, will be crossed off the list.” 

“What shall I say when they answer?” Miss Dietz inquired. 
“Morning test, please ring off,’ will be generally under- 
stood, I think,” Mr. Barrows replied. “All lines found in 
trouble will be reported in the regular way, so that Frank 
can look after them.” 

“?m going to leave you to your own resources today. If 

can manage it, change a couple of instruments besides 
attending to the trouble. Have Mr. Dietz keep on at the shop- 
work,” Mr. Barrows instructed Frank. 
(To be continued.) 





Eleventh Annual Jovian Congress. 

The eleventh annual Jovian congress was held last week 
jn the Hotel Astor, New York City. The meeting opened 
with an address of welcome by Frank E. Watts, reigning 
Jupiter of the Jovian Order, who spoke of the rapid growth 
of the order, now one of the largest electrical associations 
in the country. H. F. MacGregor, past Jupiter No. 2, of 
Houston, Texas, reviewed the growth of the order from its 
inception in Texas. J. Robert Crouse, of Cleveland, pre- 
senting the report of the association of past Jupiters, 














W. N. Matthews. 


stated that the past Jupiters’ fund amounted to $4,000, 
which had been donated by members of the Jovian order, 
and outlined the plan by which this fund will be kept intact. 

Mercury Ell C. Bennett, of St. Louis, reported on the 
work of the present administration, one feature of which 
had been the increasing of Jovian activity by means of an 
extensive tour by reigning Jupiter Watts across the con- 
tinent. The Jovian Year Book will be available about 
January 1. There are about 52 Jovian luncheon leagues in 
the United States and Canada and correspondence has been 
had with persons in England with a view of establishing 
Jovian chapters there. 

Mercury Bennett said that some Jovians believed that 
the order should be purely social in nature, and Mr. Ben- 
nett was of the opinion that the Jovian Order could not 
exist successfully without jealously guarding and fostering 
the social function. It was proposed, however, in order 
that the organization might grow and prosper and command 
the time of men of affairs, to establish a commercial branch, 
and Mr. Bennett offered his services to the Jovian Order, 
a manager of the commercial division, which he proposes 
to make self-supporting. 
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A suggestion was made to create a committee of good- 
fellowship -for the purpose of rendering assistance to needy 
and worthy brother Jovians. Another proposal was made 
to admit to Jovianism, on a decreased or postponed in- 
itiation fee, students of recognized institutions of learning 
who are studying electrical engineering and who intended 
to engage in the electrical or some allied industry after 
graduation. A committee reported favorably on these sug- 
gestions. 

After several addresses the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Jupiter, W. N. Matthews, St. Louis; 
Neptune, M. F. Knapp, Pittsburgh; Pluto, T. H. Bibber, 
New York; Vulcan, A. H. Halloran, San Francisco; Av- 
renim, Louis V. Nogeuira, Dallas, Tex.; Hercules, George 
C. Rough, Toronto, Canada; Mars, E. A. Wilcox, Boise, 
Idaho; Apollo, George C. Richards, Chicago; Mercury, Ell 
C. Bennett, St. Louis, and Triton, M. H. Jones, Baltimore. 
Jupiter is president of the order and Mercury is secretary. 

W. N. Matthews, the Jupiter-elect, was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., on July 9, 1869. He was educated in the public schools 
of the city and at Smith Academy. Early in life he started 
to work as an office boy in a wholesale drug house and 
while there his uncle, the late Admiral E. O. Matthews, 
invited him to accompany him on a cruise in Chinese 
waters on the U. S. S. Brooklyn, which was then the flag- 
ship of the Asiatic squadron. After living on the seas for 
a year Mr. Matthews returned to St. Louis in September, 
1887, and took up his work again in the drug business. 
Thére he remained until 1890, when he left to enter the 
electrical supply business a vice-president of the St. Louis 
Electrical Supply Co. 

In 1898 he sold out his supply business to start as a 
manufacturers’ agent, representing at that time the H. T. 
Paiste Co. and several other manufacturing companies. 
Out of that grew his present business as a manufacturer of 
electrical specialties. In 1900 Mr. Matthews took his 
brothers, Leonard, Jr., and Claude L., into partnership 
with him, his brother Leonard having since withdrawn 
from the: firm. Mr. Matthews was one of the original 
members of the Electrical Supply Dealers’ Association or- 
ganized in 1906 and is at present vice-president of the 
St. Louis League of Electrical Interests. 





American Trip of Post Master General of Great Britain. 

Right Honorable Herbert Samuel, M. P., postmaster 
general of Great Britain, and executive head of the gov- 
ernment-owned telephone and telegraph system in Eng- 
land, has been inspecting telephone service in Canada and 
the United States for the past month. He has inspected 
the systems in Quebec, Van Couver, Seattle, Chicago, New 
York, Washington and other cities. 

In New York City Mr. Samuel spent a day with Theo- 
dore N. Vail, president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and U. N. Bethell, president of the New 
York Telephone Co. From Mr. Vail’s office he telephoned 
to several scattered points in the city and was then con- 
nected with Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and other cities. 
He also visited several exchanges in New York and in- 
vestigated the system of handling the telephone traffic. 
The telegraph system was similarly investigated. 





The Joint Use of Poles. 

The report of the committee on the joint use of poles 
made at the American Electric Railway convention at At- 
lantic City last week advocated the joint use by all the 
principal wire users of the country of one set of poles in 
city and village streets. Represented on the committee 
were the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
National Electric Light Association and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 








Keystone Telephone Co.’s Statement Reflects Prosperity 


Declares Dividend of 3 Per Cent. on Preferred Stock to be Paid November 15—Accumulated Dividends of 
the Company Now 63 Per Cent.—Substantial Balance of $1,200,000, Now in 
Treasury, May be Used for Development 


The directors of the Keystone Telephone Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, have announced that a dividend of 3 per cent. on 
the preferred stock will be paid on November 15 to stock- 
holders of record October 24. This is the first dividend 
declared in the history of the company. 

The announcement was made at a luncheon given 40 
bankers of the city after an inspection of the company’s 
plant. A proposed plan to inaugurate payments on the 63 
per cent. cumulative dividends was deferred. The manage- 
ment declared in favor of reserving the $1,200,000 now 
in the company’s treasury for the further expansion of the 
corporation, which in the past eight years has more than 
doubled its business and which at no period during that 
time has shown a decrease in earnings. 

For the inspection the bankers were taken in automo- 
biles to the various plants. Especial attention was paid 
to the conduits. It was said that no proposition was pre- 
sented to the directors pertaining to the leasing of the lat- 
er, but it was admitted according to report, that negotia- 
tions are pending with this end in view. Also it was ad- 
mitted that, at a later date, the directors would reconsider 
the plan for the payment of the cumulative dividends. 

The disbursement of the 3 per cent. dividend, the first 
made since the company was formed in 1900, will represent 
an expenditure of $58,105, this sum being 3 per cent. on 
the $1,936,850 preferred stock outstanding of an authorized 
issue of $5,000,000. 

In his statement Nathan T. Folwell, president of the 
company, said: 


We have been greatly encouraged by the progress of 
the Keystone Telephone Co., and for some time have been 
considering the advisability of beginning the payment of 
dividends on the preferred stock. This dividend might 
reasonably have been paid at any time within the past three 
years. The company’s growth has been altogether remark- 
able for steadiness. In the past eight years the number of 
telephones in use has more than doubled, and gross and 
net earnings and surplus have increased between 60 and 80 
per cent. The net earnings applicable to surplus last year 
were between 15 and 16 per cent., or more than 2% times 
the fixed annual dividend rate on the preferred stock, and 
will probably be better this year. 

New and important contracts are being made and the 
company has every reason to look forward to a materially 
broader expansion of its business. It was not deemed wise 
by the directors to begin the payment of dividends until 
the board believed a rate could be established on an invest- 
ment basis. While dividends will be declared as based 
on earnings for six month periods, the rate of earnings 
on the preferred stock carries with it its own suggestion 
of possibilities in. the future. The company is not un- 
mindful of its obligation to owners of preferred stock who 
have awaited a dividend for 10 years after having paid for 
the stock full cash at par, but it is too early to speak 
conservatively of any possibilities of the future as to pay- 
ment of accumulated dividends, which now amount to 63 
per cent., or $31.50 a share. It is sufficient to say that the 
Keystone Telephone Co. is working under a wholly satis- 
factory business and operating management for all the 
business there is in the field and has expectations of in- 
creasing its business at a rate even much more satisfactory 
than that of the recent past. 


In answer to a question as to the outlook for the common 
stock of the Keystone Telephone Co., the Wall Street Journal 
has made the following analysis: 

The Keystone Telephone Co. was incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey in April, 1900, to own, lease, control and 
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operate telegraph and telephone lines, etc., and is capitalized for 
$10,000,000, par value $50, equally divided between preferred 
and common. There has been issued all of the common, and 
$1,953,350 preferred. The company owns all of the stock of 
the Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia, the operating cop. 
cern, and the dividend of 3 per cent. just ordered on the pre. 
ferred stock is the first since organization, the accumulation at 
this time amounting to 63 per cent., or $31.50 a share. 

For several years the company has been showing increases in 
earnings, and has accumulated a surplus of over $1,200,000, and 
in addition has in a reserve and depreciation fund over $500,000, 
Accompanying the dividend declaration notice to stockholders 
was a statement that the company is not unmindful of its objj- 
gations to holders of the preferred stock who have awaited 
dividends for many years, but that it is yet too early to speak 
of paying off the accumulation. They hold out hope, however, 
that if the company’s business continues to increase in the 
same ratio this will be done as earnings warrant. 

The preferred stock has no voting power, control of the 
company resting with the common, but it is entitled to share 
pro rata with the latter in any dividends in excess of 6 
cent. per annum on the entire capital stock. Until this ac. 
cumulation of 63 per cent. is paid off, the common stock is not 
entitled to dividends, and at the moment its only value appears 
to lie in its voting power. The fact, however, that the company 
has been able to start dividends on the preferred should add 
some speculative value to the common, and it might prove at- 
tractive as a speculation for a long hold. The market for the 
company’s securities is on the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


The comparative statement of earnings of the Keystone 
Telephone Co. (combined companies) for the month end- 
ing September 30, 1913, and for September, 1912, and for 
the nine months ending September 30, 1913, and for the 
corresponding period last year, is as follows: 

For Month Ended = For Nine Months 
Ended 
Sept.30, Year 
' 1913 Previous 
$944,417 $901,818 


Year 
Previous 
$102,039 


Sept. 30, 
1913 
Gross Earnings $107,310 
Operating Expenses 
and Taxes 
Net Earnings ...... 
Less Interest 


454,270 
447,548 


54,814 
52,496 


50,900 
51,139 


479,305 
465,112 


226,298 
221,250 


26,184 58 228,966 


236,146 


25, 
25 


2 
26,312 5,881 


Net Surplus ........ 





Purchase of Illinois Properties. 


The owners of the Macoupin County Telephone Co., of 
Carlinville, Ill, have acquired the lines at Virden, Girard, 
Gillespie and Benld. C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, is quoted 
as follows regarding the properties: 

“We are this week acquiring the telephone systems at 
Virden, Girard, Gillespie and Benld. We expect to thor- 
oughly rebuild and reconstruct these properties to the 
end that we may give the people the very best service 
possible. Our company is made up of common business 
men of a number of Illinois cities and is in no way under 
the control or domination of any large concern.” 





Educating the Farmer in Modern Telephone Equipment. 

The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. recently 
maintained a booth at a county fair in Arkansas for the 
purpose of educating the farmers of the county in modern 
telephone equipment and in its use. At some of the 
county fairs the telephone companies are éxhibiting small 
rural switchboards with a view of promoting their instal- 
lation. 





It’s a Queer World 


Loyalty— Suspicion—Threats 
By J. C. Kelsey 


It is a queer world! And the telephone business is the 
queerest of all. 

Today you hold your head high; tomorrow you sink into 
the dust. 

One day you feel on an even keel, and the next day you 
are scraping the jagged bottom of hopelessness. 

I think it was Pandora who unwisely allowed the sins 
of the world to escape from the chest. 

I believe it was the Blackstone meeting which upset the 
telephone business, and made each man since that time 
suspect his neighbor. 


The biggest blunder ever made by Theodore N. Vail was 
his attendance at the Blackstone meeting—where he met 40 
representatives of Independent telephone companies. 

The biggest blunder ever made by the Independents was 
to consent to that meeting. 

Each side of this great industry made a monumental 
break! Since that time there has been “hell a-popping,” 
as it were. 


Last week was a banner convention week in Chicago. 

The Bell convention took place, and a new Independent 
telephone association was formed. 

History certainly took some jumps! 


I attended the first day session of the Bell Pioneers. 

I was not wanted there—I had no business there at all. 
And I was as welcome as a January blizzard, I could see 
that, but I wanted to see and hear, first hand. And to 
learn also just how sacred the Bell traditions of 1878 were 
in 1913—and I was anxious to know if the lion and the 
lamb were really lying down together. 

I had heard that they were. 


Well! It was a Bell meeting. How else could men in 
telephone work prior to 1891 be anything else? 

But I was wondering possibly if some keynote of new 
conditions might be struck—but there was not. 

I have often said that the Bell company was incapable 
of learning anything new—and forgetting anything old. 

Well, I still insist that 1913 has seen no improvement 
over 1878. As with some old soliders, the war is still on. 

It was no place for a minister’s son. I mean by that, 
it was no place for an Independent telephone man. 

Just what an Independent telephone man is I often won- 
der. We are getting just a little mixed in our definitions. 

Anyway, they sang the “Blue Bell” song—just as we sing 
“Goodby, Blue Bell,” in our conventions. 

I wonder why it is so hard for me to associate song and 
Sobriety. Some nations can sing without liquor, but it is 
hard to do without it in America. 


The march of progress of the Bell company has been in- 
finitesimally slow. 

It has not been a march. It has been merely a forced 
push across the dead line of mediocrity. 

For years we heard of the divine right of the Bell com- 
Pany to handle the telephone business. Last week my 
shocked ears heard that the Bell does not claim the tele- 
Phone business by divine right. 

I was just beginning to glow with satisfaction that the 
Bell company had receded from this position, when I was 
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chilled by the fact that they claim the telephone business 
by superior right—not by divine right, but by superior right. 


Now let us see where this superiority comes in. Surely 
it cannot be that the Bell company, developing 300,000 
telephones im-20 years, has any superior right on this ac- 
count. 

If any concern was asleep at the switch as far as pioneer- 
ing progress was concerned, the Bell company was. 

After 20 years they were startled from their sleep by 
the skirmish lines of real telephone pioneers. 

Do you realize that the Bell company grow at the rate 
of 12,000 telephones per year? 

Some Independent manufacturers make and sell 12,000 
telephones in one month. 

I don’t believe anyone will have the nerve to lay claim 
to superiority on the record of 20 years. 


And then at the end of 20 years, these 300,000 telephones 
were clumsy Blake sets with single pole receivers. And 
they were connected to a series grounded telephone ex- 
charige by a rusty overhead iron wire. 

So indolent was this great telephone company, that in 
preference to building metallic lines, as it should have done, 
it went into court to compel the trolley companies to keep 
away from the earth, and not disturb their noisy single- 
wire telephone circuits. 

Really this superior business was a rude shock, because 
I never saw a man who really was not ashamed of the 
condition of the Bell company when the skirmishing guns 
of the Independents awakened them and trampled them 
under foot. 


The so-called standard apparatus of the Bell company is 
designed on a transposed metallic copper basis. 

The Independents came into the field with apparatus 
which had to overcome the troubles of grounded iron lines, 
and give service as good as the Bell. 

One was a product of the parlor; the other a product of 
necessity. 

Bell apparatus does appeal to some young bankers as it 
did at Clearfield, but never to a real telephone man. 


So I have made up my mind that the Bell company has 
not budged an inch. 

There may be toleration, but when it comes to lying 
down, there is no mistaking the black looks of the Bell 


company. 

They claim the superior right in the telephone business. 

What are you going to do about it? 

But going back to the Blackstone meeting. It was a 
great affair. 

It was to be the anniversary date of future celebrations, 
and children were to be named after the organizers. But 
it was a fiasco. 

It was the monumental blunder of the telephone business. 
No man actively engaged in its affairs will ever have any- 
thing but regret. 


Sometimes it seems to me that we are all bent upon 
ruining a good business. Ever since it began, there have 
been cross purposes. No group of men have agreed. 
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We all talk about strength in unity and such kindred 
bunk, but every man went it alone. 


I have been writing for TrELEPHoNy nearly four years. 
People have often wondered how I steered between the 
shoals of conflicting opinion. 

I will tell you how. I have not done it. I have hit 
shoal after shoal. I have offended many. Yet I have never 
heard a telephone man advise me to quit. 





When I was engaged in analyzing the Bell in a most 
pitiless fashion, I heard more kicking than I do now. 

The very men who are talking the loudest about Kelsey 
and TELEPHONY, are the ones who hung back and hinted 
vaguely as to my efforts. 

Some of the most radical Independents today criticized 
this column during its most drastic days. 

I simply cannot please this crowd. No one else can. 


A lot of people resent my,activity in telephone matters. 

They do not know that I often spend hours and days 
hunting up data to help operating companies; nor do they 
realize the dozens and hundreds of operating companies 
that I have steered through rate raises. 

They seem to have the idea that a manufacturer should 
be seen and not heard. Believe me! That can’t be forced 
on me. 

I am going to keep on speaking my mind until I get 
tired. 

I am frank to say that I am sick and tired of the tele- 
phone situation as it stands today. 

I am frank to say that the Patton type has brought more 
discord into our business than any other feature. It is the 
Patton type that makes appointments with Independent 
manufacturers’ representatives and then does not keep them 

It is this type that has no conscience in its dealings with 
Independent manufacturers. 

If I did not protest openly, I certainly would have no 
right in the columns of TELEPHONY. 


I know there is a great deal of feeling in Pennsylvania. 

Show me an Independent telephone manufacturer who 
did not lose money in the failure of the American Union 
Telephone Co. The losses run from $80,000 down to $800. 

Yet the same individuals who operate this American 
Union Telephone Co. are still in control or influence among 
the underlying companies. And some of them, not con- 
tent with throwing great losses on the Independent manu- 
facturers, are now spitefully keeping them from business 
which will pay and are throwing it to the Bell factory. 





It is human nature. 

A man who wrongs a woman never lets up in his hatred 
of her ever afterward—and these men who betrayed the 
Independent manufacturers have never ceased in their ha- 
tred or pernicious activity. 

Really, we live in a queer world. I can’t hope to reform it. 


I simply want to serve notice on quite a few who have 
so kindly reserved the right to call themselves Indepen- 
dent, that I lay claim to being Independent and can prove 
it. . 

I dislike the Bell company cordially, but I am almost 
ready to say that I dislike Independent Pharisees just as 
cordially. 


The Huntingdon and Clearfield matter was a spite affair. 
And the man Patton was used as a tool—he will yet real- 
ize it. 

I was a little bit surprised at the furor raised by my 
comments, but I have nothing to take back. 
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I could not help but laugh at the inference that | was 
making a threat when I wrote the officials of the new ag. 
sociation to help Independent manufacturers in their Sale, 

I said I would have something to say about loyalty— 
and I meant what I said too. It was a threat, pure ang 
simple. 


Manufacturers have no right to ask help from operat. 
ing companies. 

Their aims are exactly opposite—one sells—the other 
buys. But when it comes to an association, then the map. 
ufacturer has some real rights. 

We have a right to expect the trade of members of the 
association, and when we ask for some activity, it is hard. 
ly fair to class it as a threat. 


No one expects to be understood. I never expected it, 

When I broke into print four years ago, you were amazed 
at my temerity, and you wondered where I got my infor- 
mation. 

But not one of you ever gave me any information that 
you did not ask to have your name omitted. 

Then it was that I began to waken. 

I was developing into a regular little chestnut puller. 
You were having a lot of fun with me—so I quit. 


I am not making a threat, but if I could reveal in these 
columns the correspondence I have seen, there would be 
trouble. 

But I am compelled to go along in the even tenor of 
my way because some of you claim to be lily white, and 
I only smile while you think you are deceiving some 
one. 


It may be that I am hurting your business and my busi- 
ness, and that I butt into peoples’ affairs, especially where 
IT am not welcome. But while I am alive and in the mood, 
you can bet your last cent that I am going to strike, and 
strike hard. 

{ don’t care for any man’s threat. My ancestors en- 
joyed free and untrammeled speech and so will I enjoy 
it. 

When I become offensive to my business associates and 
to the trade generally, I will be glad to retire. But be- 
lieve me! No snide side shows are going to frighten 
me. Instead I may get busy and quit writing between 
the lines. 

Everyone has a right to these columns. I will be glad 
to give mine. 

I do despise a skulker who has not the courage to pro- 
test openly instead of running around with a dark lantern, 
and I believe I have been wasting too much time on 
banks. 

I am going to get back to telephone matters. 

And one thing more—too much cannot be expected 
from a telephone association. 

I only hoped that the Pennsylvania association would 
successfully fight the adoption of Bell apparatus. And 
likewise you have expected too much of the National as- 
sociation and you will expect still more from the new 
one. All have limitations. 


Before I forget it—in six more years I could join the 
Telephone Pioneers. 

Here is a suggestion, possibly a prediction. I wonder 
if at that time, I would prefer to join a Municipal Tele- 
phone Society? I believe I would prefer it. 





MORAL: Blinders are not confined to horses. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Trouble Caused by Open at Soldered Connection. 

Our switchboard is of a magneto type, the jacks being 
mounted 10 per strip. At times we had complaints from 
a subscriber of “can’t get central.” It was during the 
pusiness hours that the subscriber had no trouble. 

[ made several tests with a voltmeter and measurements 
showed the line all right both to the switchboard and the 
telephone. Accidentally, the last measurement that was 
made, showed the drop coil to be open. Upon investiga- 
tion I found that the soldered joint was broken. The lugs 
holding the strip of jacks were loose, letting the strip 
wiggle up and down. During the busy hours, the weight 
of the plugs pulled the jack up to the coil closing the con- 
nection with the drop. A hot iron and little solder made 
things all right. 


De Soto, Mo. C. W. Tucker. 





ial Construction Methods for Use in Avoiding Trees. 

In districts where there are many trees, it frequently be- 
comes necessary to use special construction methods to avoid 
running the drops through the branches, as the swaying of the 
limbs quickly wears away the insulation and grounds the line 
through the tree contacts. 

One of the best methods is shown in the accompanying il- 
justration where two single and one double “Dutchmen” have 
been attached to a single span of messenger. The drops are 
extended through a ring run, as in the photograph, or direct 
to the attachment in the case of a cable run, to a point where 
the drop can be run to the house through an opening between 
the trees. The method of making the attachment is shown in 
detail in the sketch. No. 12 iron wire is served tightly around 
the messenger and is then used to secure an ordinary, double 
groove porcelain insulator in the position desired. The drop 
wire is passed around the insulator and is tied with a piece 
of insulated scrap wire. In the case of the double “Dutch- 
man,” the individual drop wires are passed around separate 
grooves and are separately tied. 

This method may be further modified by attaching an insulat- 
or to the drop at any point desired, and extending the iron 
strain wire so as to pull the drop wire out of its course to al- 


Use of “Dutchmen” in Avoiding Trees in Making Drops. 


low it to pass around an obstruction, such as a corner of a 


house. Sometimes it is best to attach insulators to each of 
two drops and then to tie the insulators together in such a 
Manner that one or both of the drops will be able to pass 
obstructions that are in the way. 
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When it is impossible to avoid passing through trees, chaf- 
ing may be avoided in two ways. If there is a large limb or 
tree trunk near the drop, then a knob may be fastened to the 
tree and the drop tied to the insulator. Plenty of slack should 
be left for the maximum swaying of the tree during d storm. 
If only small branches are available, then the drop may be 




















Details of Making Attachment to Messenger. 


passed through an insulator and the insulator tied to the 
branch. In such a case the tie should not be slack during the 
time that the tree is quiet and there should be enough slack 
left in the drop to care for the swaying of the branch during 
time of storm. This will frequently amount to as much as six 
feet. The drop should be secured to the insulator so that there 
will be no wearing at the point of contact with the insulator. 
In case there is no insulator at hand, a very satisfactory sub-_ 
stitute can frequently be made from a piece of marlin. 
Sometimes a tree extends up into a route that should be 
trimmed, but for which permission cannot be secured. If it is 
possible to string a No. 9 iron wire just above the drop, it 
will not only protect the drop from chafing but will in time 
cut through the branches that need trimming. 
Chicago. W. W. Kinsley, Jr. 





Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: 

Had another little experience with Doc Stuver the other 
day. I’ve never seen him stuck yet and have about made up 
my mind that there’s no limit to what the old cus knows. 

We drove down to the county fair the other day to see 
the auto races. The rigs were lined up inside the track and 
we started to drive across, when the horse ahead of us 
balked cold, right in the middle of the track. They tried 
several common ways to get him started again. Finally they 
ordered the line of teams behind to back up and make room 
so they could unhitch the animal and get him out of the 
way. That was as big a job as coaxing the balker to move, 
for the congestion was increasing every minute. 

“Oh pshaw!” Doc exclaimed, and climbed out of the bug- 


gy. “Hold the horses, Dick. I’ll see if I can coax that beast 
to move.” 


He pushed his way through the crowd and cleared a little 
space at the horse’s head. Then he began to pat him on the 
neck and at the same time to tap him gently on the fetlock with 
his cane. The horse took a short step forward and Doc 
began tapping the other fetlock. The horse took another step 
and after Doc repeated the process three times, the horse 
walked off as if nothing had happenede A cheer went up 
from the grand stand as Doc climbed back into the buggy. 

“That horse wasn’t a confirmed balker,” Doc said. “He 
was just nervous and excited. Now all this noise may up- 
set him again. It seems when people get herded together, 
they forget everything they know.” 
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One old horseman who has been around the track for 
years came up a little later on and told Doe that if he had 
known that trick, it would have saved him many horses 
from becoming balkers. 

In hot water again, are you? Well, Ben, I have given up 
hope of your ever getting along without unusual difficulties. 
I’ve always thought and am still of the opinion that the 
practical side of your education was too. limited. 

Now to get to the case in hand. You say you built 50 
miles of line and strung six wires. You evidently took pains 
with the building, as they found little to criticize. But you 
say they figure that only 86 per cent. of the copper sent you 
has been used or accounted for. I understand that a factor 
of 10 per cent. is allowed on labor and delays due to bad 
weather, but only about 3 per cent. or even less for cost of 
material. 

You are on the wrong track again in criticising their 
method of figuring. Your idea that coming out at a grand total 
expense inside the estimate, should be satisfactory is wrong. 
They have evidently figured the job in detail, which is not 
a difficult matter. After measuring the line, it was only a 
case of putting two and two together to find out just how 
much copper was used. Adding to this whatever scrap you 
turned in and the weight of the good wire and ties left over. 
it was a matter of a few minutes to arrive at the 14 per cent. 
waste. 

The question now is: how can it be accounted for? You 
say you expected “the foreman to look after that part of 
the work.” You don’t say that you called his attention to 
it and I don’t suppose you did, so you can’t go back at him 
very strong. Next time you will probably remember to 
speak of it. 

You will have to take the material man’s word for the coils 
received from the railroads. It is possible that there has 
been a loss of a little in transit, but there is no way to check 
up now. You might go over your freight notices. It may be 
possible that there was a shipment never picked up or re- 
shipped. 

Outside of that possibility, your loss has been on the work. 
Wire frequently becomes tangled on the reel. If the reel 
tender is careless and lazy, he will throw the coil off to one side 
and take a new coil. Then that part of the coil may have 
been forgotten, especially as you were carrying much of your 
stuff on pack mules. This method of carrying your wire may 
have caused the reels to tangle on account of too much 
handling of the coils before being put on the reels. No 
doubt a good many tie wires were thrown away by the men, 
rather than carry them back to camp. 

That is about all I can think of to cover your shortages 
as there was no place along the line where wire could have 
been sold. 

I guess I'll give my idea of handling wire. It was Bar- 
ker’s plan, even though he wasn’t checked up as you are. 

To begin with, wire comes to you in the original package. 
wrapped with burlap. Inside the burlap, the coil is tied in’ 
four places, usually with twine. In some cases the inside and 
outside ends are sealed with a lead seal. A tag also is at- 


tached giving the length in feet, weight and other informa- - 


tion, sometimes necessary if the wire does not pass inspec- 
tion. 

In the original package, a coil will stand any ordinary 
amount of handling. Even after the burlap is removed, which 
should not be until about to be wanted at the reel, the ties 
will hold the coil in good shape. The ties should not be 
removed until the coil is placed on the reels. The burlap 
serves not only to hold the coil in shape, but to protect it 
from damage. 

Shovels, picks and bars are often thrown into the wagon 
on top of the wire and, without some protection, damage is 
bound to result in the way of nicks in the wire. Hard drawn 
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copper has only a hardened outside surface or shell, and 
a small cut affects its tensile strength: 

The practice of untying the coil and churning it up and 
down on the ground several times before putting it on the 
reel is bad. The nearer it can be kept in the condition jt 
came off of the machine, the better it will come off the coil 
at the reel. If it is necessary to remove a part of a cojj 
from the reel, it should be tied before it is lifted, not after. 
ward. 

Wire is too valuable to be handled carelessly, as your recent 
experience proves. It pays to look after the scrap and tum 
it in as often as convenient. 

I’ve got to write to Julia and the children, so will cy 
you a little short this time. Your Uncle Dick, 





The Farm Telephone. 

Two things have become almost indispensable to the 
farmer within the last ten years. They are the telephone 
and rural free delivery of mails, says an Arkansas con- 
tributor to Farm Progress. It is hard to tell which has 
added more to the farm and farm life. More than 2,000,000 
telephones are now installed in farmhouses. Farmers’ 
telephone lines are adding to their mileage every year, 
It has wiped out much of the feeling of isolation that once 
surrounded many a farm that happened to be a little off 
the beaten track. More than any other one thing it has 
lessened the monotony that was once the greatest griev- 
ance of the farm women against farm life. 

With a telephone in the house you are never out of 
touch with your neighbors. In the sudden emergencies 
that sometimes arise on the farm, the little instrument on 
the wall is a friend in need and a friend indeed. The 
voices that come back over the wire are as good asa 
hearty handshake, and if sickness has invaded the home 
or an accident has happened, it is so easy to summon help, 
I have sometimes wondered how many lives on farms 
have been saved that might otherwise have been lost had 
it not been for the slender lines of wire running across 
fields and along the highways. 

In this township there is one farmer who calls up the 
post office every morning and gets reliable and early in- 
formation as to the government weather forecast. If 
frosts or storms are predicted, he has a few hours’ start 
of the telephoneless man in making ready to meet the 
emergency. Such information might enable a man to 
avoid a great deal of loss. 

I personally know the value of the rural telephone in 
marketing farm products. In selling operations it gives 
me a chance to call up half a dozen buyers in as many 
nearby towns. I hardly ever fail by using the line to 
secure a better price for whatever I have to sell. I get 
a much better grasp of the price situation and then take 
the produce to the point where I can get the best price. 

How often have most of us hitched up; driven into 
town after something, only to find that the merchant had 
sold out of just what we wanted. With a tclephone, in 
five minutes at the most, we could have saved ourselves 
the trip and could have iearned of some place where we 
could get what we wanted. Time, horseflesh, trouble and 
delay may be often saved in just this way. 

The telephone has helped to keep the social life of the 
rural districts moving since its coming. I doubt now 
whether the farm could get along socially without the 
telephone. In fifteen minutes you can get in touch with 
the whole township. You can invite friends from town 
and make all the arrangements for a barn dance, a husk- 
ing bee, an apple cutting, or any other social diversion. 

But the help, the practical help, it has given, must al- 
ways outweigh the social uses of the telephone. It has 
saved innumerable dollars to the farmers of every county 
where the lines are in general use. 









Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 
Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 


Affecting Public Relations of ‘Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

August 21. Decision No. 896 authorizing the Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Covina to issue bonds in the sum of $87,000; 
$47,000 of which is to be exchanged for an equivalent num- 
ber of the company’s outstanding first authorized issue of 
bonds and $40,000 to refund certain one-day notes and to 
make additions and betterments to plant; and company au- 
thorized to issue $9,300 in bonds in lieu of bonds heretofore 
illegally issued. a , vad 

September 11 Decision No. 939 denying application of E. 
Powers of Manteca Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to increase farmer rates from 75 cents to $1.00 a month 
in consideration of the establishment of 24-hour in lieu of 
13-hour service. 

September 11. Decision No. 940 dismissing without preju- 
dice complaint of Frazier M. Sallee vs. Southwestern Home 
Telephone Co. and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
a schedule of rates having been filed which satisfies the com- 
plaint in this proceeding. 

September 11. Decision No. 941 dismissing complaint of 
ohn W. Reese vs. The Southwestern Home Telephone Co., 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the United States 
Long Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co., a schedule of 
rates having been filed which satisfies the complaint in this 
proceeding. 

September 11. Decision No. 942 dismissing complaint of 
J. A. Hoag vs. Southwestern Home Telephone Co., of Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the United States Long 
Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co., a schedule of rates hav- 
ing been filed which satisfies the complaint in this proceeding. 

September 19. Decision No. 951 in the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Farmington Telephone Association, the former to withdraw 
and the latter to enter certain territory adjacent to the town 
of Farmington. Petition granted but proposed basis of di- 
vision of tolls changed to give local company 30 instead of 
15 per cent. on originating paid tolls or the equivalent of 30 
per cent. divided between originating and incoming tolls. 
GEORGIA. 

December 10. Hearing continued from October 14 in the 
case of the city of Columbus against the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which in November, 1912, advanced 
its rates 50 cents a month under an alleged agreement with 
the city to advance rates automatically when it had secured 
2,500 subscribers. It is stated the company will be required 
to submit proof of the actual cost of its plant, operating ex- 
penses and other data. 

INDIANA. 

October 17: Petition of Farmers’ Mutual Co. of Avilla for 
a franchise to operate a telephone line in a territory where 
the Bell company has held a franchise since 1897 with a 
legal right. Under the new Public Service Commission law 
but one public utility can operate in a community provided a 
franchise had been secured prior to May 1, 1913. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

October 16: Application of automatic Telephone Co., of 
New Bedford, Mass., for permission to issue $40,000 in bonds 
to cover indebtedness coming due on December 13. This is 
the first telephone case before the Massachusetts Public Serv- 
ice Commission since its organization. 

MIssourI. 

December 4: Hearing reset from August 26 in case of J. 

Ben Sims vs. Columbia Telephone Co.: Rates and service. 
NEBRASKA. 

October 10: Lynch Telephone Co. granted authority to 
faise its farm line switch rates from 12% to 25 cents per month. 
October 10: Platte County Telephone Co. granted authority 
to issue $2,500 of stock in order to take over farm lines. 

NEw JERSEY. 


November 14: Hearing on application of Metropolitan Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co. to compel New York Telephone Co. 
to grant service connections, which the. latter company de- 
dined to make on the ground that the name of the petitioning 
company was the same as one of the pioneer subsidiaries of the 
ew York company. The board first gave a hearing on the 
application on September 12. 
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Dismissal of complaint of James Chittick against New York 
Telephone Co. for curtailing service after 10th of month for 
non-payment of bill. 

OHIOo. 

October 10: Decision No. 618 dismissing application of 
The Brownsville Farmers Telephone Co. for a service con- 
nection with The Newark Telephone Co. on the grounds that 
commission has no jurisdiction to compel defendant to com- 
ply with the terms of an alleged contract or agreement yol- 
untarily entered into. 

October 14: Decision No. 620 dismissing complaint of city 
of Jackson against the Jackson County Home Telephone Co. 
on the ground that the commission has no jurisdiction to 
“construe, interpret and enforce the provisions of municipal 
franchises.” 

December: Hearing on rate charges against Cleveland Tele- 
phone Co. and the Cuyahoga Telephone Co. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

October 10: Order issued for a three-minute minimum 
for the first period on all telephone toll lines in the state. 

October 15: Order doing away with alleged discrimina- 
tory charges by White Telephone Exchange. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on complaint from Highmore 
as to telephone service in which the Hyde County Telephone 
Co. is defendant, and an application of Hyde County Telephone 
Co. for an increase in telephone rental rates. Depositions 
have been taken and hearing will be fixed as soon as _in- 
ventory of plant has been filed. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. for increase in telephone rental rates at 
Sioux Falls with consolidation of New State Telephone Co. 
and the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. One hearing 
has been held and final hearing will be held as soon as com- 
pany has filed inventory and other information required by 
commission. 

November 18: Hearing at Pierre on complaint filed on 
April 25, 1913, in the case of the Worthington Electric Co., 
Worthington; Groton-Ferney Mutual Telephone Co., Groton; 
Conde Telephone Co., Conde; White Telephone Co., White; 
Grant County Telephone Co., Milbank; Rural Telephone Co., 
Sherman; Moody County Telephone Co., Flandreau; Beres- 
ford Telephone Co., Beresford; Steninger Telephone Co., 
Parker; Canton Co-operative Telephone Co., Canton; Redfield 
Telephone Co., Redfield; Hudson Telephone Co., Hudson; 
plaintiffs, versus the Dakota Central Co., the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co., the Missouri Valley Telephone Co., and the New 
State Telephone Co., defendants. 





Annual Convention of Railway Commissioners. 

The 25th annual convention of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners will convene in the hearing rooms of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, Lb. C., on 
October 28. 

The call of this convention states that there are many mat- 
ters of great public interest which may with propriety and 
great benefit be brought to the attention of and considered by 
the convention. In this connection the President O. P. Goth- 
lin, of Ohio, has invited members of the association to pre- 
sent topics in which they are interested for discussion, and 
he has arranged to have certain authorities address the con- 
vention on special subjects affecting the regulation of public 
utilities. 





Further Answers in Anti-Trust Suit. 

Answers have been filed by four additional companies to 
the government’s bill of complaint in the anti-trust suit 
filed against the alleged Bell monopoly in the Northwest. 
These are the Washington County Telephone Co., the 
McMinnville Local & Long Distance Telephone Co., the 
Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co., and S. H. Hughes, of the 
Hughes Independent Telephone Co., of Forest Grove,-Ore. 
These companies deny that at any time they have ever 
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passed under the control of the Bell company or that they 
are now restraining or have ever restrained trade in respect 
to the transmission of interstate telephone messages. 
Emphatic denial is made to the government’s allegation 
that the Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co., now 
in the hands of a receiver, was ever of any great value to 
them or the public by reason of its long-distance connec- 
tions. The answer charges that the Northwestern company 
several times failed to carry out agreements that it would 
extend its lines and otherwise improve its service. 
Business conditions are also cited as the reason for the 
acquisition of the Pacific company’s property at Lebanon 
by the Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co., and it is denied 
that this arrangement was forced or induced by the Pacific 
company or any of the Bell companies. Throughout the 
answer it is maintained that the Northwestern was not 
seriously damaged by the withdrawal of connections with 
the local companies, and business conditions are named 
again as the reason for an arrangement whereby the Pacific 
company gave its local exchange at Forest Grove to S. G. 
Hughes for that portion of Hughes’ toll line from Hills- 
boro to Portland. This arrangement, it is declared, resulted 
in improvement to the service of the exchange at Forest 
Grove. Other government allegations are denied in toto. 





Ruling of the California Commission. 

The Railroad Commission of California has issued a ruling 
denying the application of E. Powers of the Manteca Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to increase his rate for 
farmer line service from 75 cents to $1.00 a month in order 
that he may establish continuous 24-hour service instead of 13- 
hour service as heretofore. The commission finds that the 
75-cent rate is already high under the circumstances for the 
service rendered and that the company rates pay’ a profit on the 
investment. 

It is added that although it may appear that if the 
rate payers voluntarily agree to pay an increased rate for 
an added service which they seek to obtain, to deny the rate 
would be to deprive them of a necessary service, yet there are 
other means of relief. It is found that the company has an 
agreement with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. whereby 
the Manteca company receives a commission of 15 per cent. on 
tolls whereas the Pacific company has conceded a commission 
of not less than 30 per cent. under similar circumstances else- 
where in the state. The opinion contemplates the opening 
of informal negotiations with the Pacific company looking to 
a revision of its toll contract with the Manteca company. 





Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce to File Suit. 


The committee on transportation and railroads of the Cham- ° 


ber of Commerce of Pittsburg, which is in charge of the 
intended fight against the Bell telephone interests to prevent 
the abolition of flat rate contracts, has arranged for the col- 
lection of data bearing on the proposed suit in equity, which, 
it is said, will soon be entered. Attorney Galen C. Hartman 
is in charge of the legal interests of the chamber of commerce 
and it is expected that several other leading members of the 
bar will be asked to assist. 





A. T. & T.—Western Union Combine Attacked in Kansas. 

The Kansas Postal Telegraph Co. has filed a complaint 
with the Kansas Public Utilities Commission against the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. in which it is set forth 
that the telephone company has by illegal discrimination 
diverted to the Western Union Telegraph Co. telegrams in- 
tended by the public for the Postal company. 

The complaint alleges that similar instances of discrim- 
ination on the part of the subsidiary telephone companies 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. have been 
and are occurring throughout the United States. It is fur- 
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ther stated that the Postal company has made complaint of 
such discriminations to the public service commissions of 
various states and that orders directing that such discrim. 
inations cease have been made by various commission, 
the New York commission being the first to make such 
an order. These orders generally required the telephone 
companies to abolish the use of the word “telegram” as 
a call word for the Western Union Telegraph Co. and give 
to that company the call words “Western Union” anq the 
complainant the call word “Postal.” It is stated that after 
these orders went into effect it was found they were no 
effective for stopping the abuses. 

Reference is then made in the complaint to the recent 
order of the Public Service Commission of Missouri, (a 
report of which was published in TELEPHONY of October 4) 
requiring the telephone company to give telephone num. 
bers to the two telegraph companies and to cease Using 
the distinctive words “Western Union” and “Postal” jp 
calling these companies. The complainant believes the Mis. 
souri order the nearest approach to a remedy for the al. 
leged discriminative practices of the telephone company 
and requests that such an order be entered by the Kansas 
commission. 

The commission is also asked to “direct the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which controls respondent 
herein, to dispose of its interest in the stock of the West. 
ern Union Telegraph Co., and withdraw its representation 
from the board of directors and official staff of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and directing the respondent to treat 
both telegraph companies impartially and without discrim. 
ination.” 





































Iowa Judge Rules Franchise Once Granted Is Perpetual. 
Judge Hunter of Chariton, Iowa, recently ruled, in the 
case brought by the city of Chariton to compel the Bell 
Telephone Company to remove its equipment from the 
streets and alleys, on the ground that the company’s fran- 
chise had expired, that a franchise once granted is per- 
petual and overruled the city’s contention, on the plea of 
vested rights. 




















A Hearing on Toll Division in Wisconsin. 

A hearing was given last week by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission on the complaint of the Ettrick Farmers’ 
Telephone Co., of Ettrick, Trempealeau county, Wiscon- 
sin, against the tolls charged by the La Crosse Telephone 
Co. and the Western Wisconsin Telephone Co. for exchange 
of messages. The Western Wisconsin and the La Crosse 
companies connect without charging rates. The former 
gives its messages to the La Crosse company at Gales- 
ville. The Ettrick company does the same, but is charged 
75 per cent. of the toll originating on the Ettrick company’s 
lines. All the tolls that originate on the Western Wiscon- 
sin lines are kept by that company, it was set forth. 

The Ettrick company asked that the 75 per cent. charge 
be omitted or else be imposed also on the Western Wis- 
consin company. The La Crosse company charges the 
Ettrick company 15 cents toll on messages from Galesville 
to La Crosse, but does not charge it to the Western Wis- 
consin company. This alleged discrimination also was 
aired at the hearing. The companies were represented at 
the hearing by John Norgaard, president of the Ettrick 
company; W. F. Goodrich, general manager of the La 
Crosse company, and J. C. Gaveney, president of the West 
ern Wisconsin company. 




























Ohio Supreme Court Upholds Tax on Gross Receipts. 
As a culmination of eight years of litigation the Ohio St 
preme Court has decided that the city council of Columbus, 
Ohio, made a valid contract on June 12, 1899, when it granted 
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REASONS WHY 
THE MANSBRIDGE SELF-SEALING CONDENSER 


Has Made Good 


Because it is a sound business proposition for the Telephone Engineer, and is equally good for the 
Manufacturer. 

Because it cannot be put out of service by practical everyday work or by the exceptional punishment of 
the test-room. 

Because it automatically seals up if punctured by a lightning discharge or high tension current. 

Because it is lighter and smaller than the old form condenser and is no more costly. 


THE MANSBRIDGE SELF-SEALING CONDENSER 
Specified by discriminating Engineers and by BUYERS WHO KNOW. 


What Bulgaria Thinks of It 


The fighting equipment of the Marvelously Successful Bulgarian Army is well known to be of the highest type and of the most efficient 
character, and the same high efficiency has been insisted upon for their field telephones. The whole of the field telephones of the Bul- 
garian nome are fitted with MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. There is no condenser in existence which will stand the same severe 
service conditions. 

They have been adopted exclusively by the English government Telegraph and Telephone Administrations; and they are made under license by 
Western — eae Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by numerous other 
i I over the wor 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS and save money in first cost, and also in maintenance. 
For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing license in U. 8. A. and Canada appyy: 


G. F. MANSBRIDGE, Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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the Citizens Telephone Co. a franchise on condition that it 

the city a percentage of its gross receipts. The franchise 
contract of that date provides that the company shall pay the 
city 1 per cent. of the first $50,000 gross receipts, 2 per cent. 
of the second $50,000, and 3 per cent. of all over $100,000 in 
any one year. The company paid in 1901, 1902 and 1903. It 
suspended payments then because of the noted Zanesville case 
decision that the probate court of a county could grant a 
telephone franchise, and that the municipality whose streets 
were used was limited to recouping for the wear and tear of 
streets. 

The present supreme court decision sets aside the Zanes- 
ville decision. The company contended the city of Columbus 
had gone beyond its power in making the franchise contract, 
because the ordinance provided that the city’s percentage was 
to be paid into the general fund, and, therefore, was a tax, 
but would not have been had the requirement been that the 
percentage be paid into the street repair fund. The city by 
its attorneys, successively city solicitors James M. Butler, 
George S. Marshall and Edgar L. Weinland, contended that 
even under the Zanesville decision this restriction was ap- 
plicable only to overhead construction but not to conduits. 

The supreme court has gone further than this and sus- 
tained the home-rule right of a municipality to make a sub- 
stantial charge in return for a franchise. The supreme court 
afirmed the courts of the county in giving the city judgment 
for $4,462.05, the city’s percentage for the year 1904, with ac- 
erued interest. 

‘It is figured that, on the low estimate of $50,000 a year, the 
city will collect about $40,000 in back payments. 

Hereafter the company will pay 3 per cent. a year on gross 
earnings in excess of $100,000. 





Some Prosperous Telephone Companies in Vermont. 

Evidence that at least two Independent telephone companies 
in Vermont are prosperous was presented in one of the re- 
cent hearings before the Vermont Public Service Commission 
after a large mass of testimony had been taken from repre- 
sentatives of companies that are struggling for an existence 
in that state. . 

C. L. Ovitt, of Enosburg Falls, general manager of the 
Central, Citizens and Northern telephone companies, testified 
that dividends aggregating 42 per cent. since 1908, including 
one estimated at 6 per cent. for this year, in addition to two 
stock dividends of $5,000 each were shared by himself and 
associates in the Central company. They received large re- 
turns, also, on their investment in the Citizens company. 

A small coterie of telephone financiers, headed by Mr. Ovitt 
and Mr. Weed, own and control the three companies, which 
are the largest Independent telephone concerns in the state 
with a total capital of nearly $100,000 and about 3,000 sub- 
seribers who are paying good rates for their service. 

Testimony on behalf of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was presented by Vice-President Hall of that 
<ompany, who was on the stand for three days. 





Progress of Case at Lebanon, Ind. 

Special Judge Jere West at Lebanon, Ind., has overruled 
the Lebanon Telephone Co.’s demurrers to the first and 
second paragraphs of the suit brought by the prosecuting 
attorney against the company. The first paragraph con- 
tends the company is operating without a valid franchise, 
and the second charges the company forfeited its franchise 
When it failed to renew its indemnifying bond, and when 
it raised its rate from $1.25 to $1.75 for residence telephones 
and from $1.50 to $2.50 for business telephones. 

The company admitted the raise in rates and declared 
the ordinance not valid because the city had granted a 
franchise to the Central Union Telephone Co. and the New 
Long Distance Telephone Co. without fixing a maximum 
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rate. The company defended its failure to file a new bond 
on the ground that the old bond, with consent of the city, 
was continued in force by paying the premium. The court’s 
action puts the case up to trial on its merits, insofar as the 
two paragraphs are concerned. 





Indiana Cities Cannot Regulate Rates. 

State Senator Bernard B. Shively, of Indiana, author of 
the Indiana public utilities law, in a speech before the Terre 
Haute, Ind., chamber of commerce, ridiculed the claim of 
Donn Robberts, local candidate for mayor, that he could 
get better rates and service from the telephone, light, gas 
and water companies. “Under the law,” said Mr. Shively, 
“the city officials have no authority to regulate rates and 
service, as that power rests with the Public Service Com- 
mission.” 





Sale of Marietta Telephone Co. 

Acting under an order of the Federal Court at Colum- 
bus, B. L. Bullman, receiver of The Marietta Telephone 
Co., recently sold the plant and property of that company 
at auction, the purchaser being G. E. Hayward, of the 
German National Bank, at Marietta. The property sold 
for $95,000, the up-set price fixed by the court. 

The Marietta Telephone Co. is one of the subsidiaries 
of the National’ Telephone Corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Wheeling, W. Va., whose assets were sold under 
foreclosure, on May 15 last. It is understood that the 
Marietta property will be handled by the same people who 
have been engaged for some time in reorganizing the Na- 
tional Telephone Corporation and its Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia subsidiaries. The sale of the Marietta plant was 
necessary for the purpose of paying off and clearing up 
the liabilities of the company, which were very large. It 
is probable that a new corporation will be formed for 
the purpose of_taking over the property. Sufficient cap- 
ital will be forthcoming to extend the service, and the 
equipment will be maintained upon a basis that will be 
satisfactory to subscribers. 

Judge Sater, of the United States Court, in approving 
the final papers, and confirming the sale, incidentally com- 
plimented Mr. Bullman on the ability he has shown in 
handling the property. The new owners have asked Mr. 
Bullman to remain as manager of this property and other 
Ohio telephone interests. 





Increased Assessments for Tennessee Companies. 

The state board of equalizers of Tennessee has increased the 
assessments of telephone and telegraph companies in the state 
nearly $1,500,000 over the assessment made by the Tennessee 
Railroad Commission. The assessments are made on a mileage 
basis. The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. was raised 
from $75 to $100 per mile, or a total increase of $1,004,444. 
The assessments of local companies have been increased from 
$2 to $10 per mile. 





To Prosecute Nebraska Companies That Filed No Reports. 

Nineteen of the smaller telephone companies doing 
business in Nebraska have been reported by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to the attorney general 
with the request that steps be taken to prosecute them for 
failing to file annual reports. Attorney General Martin is 
sending letters to the county attorneys of the counties 
where these companies operate as a preliminary to com- 
mencing actions. 





Rate Reduction Ordinance in Kansas City. 

The city council of Kansas City, Mo., is considering an 
ordinance to reduce telephone rates about one-half. If the 
ordinance is passed it is stated the companies will appeal 
to the Missouri Public Service Commission. 
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The switchboard at Tingley central went dead last night 
and was still out of working order this morning. Manager 
Roush began early to discover the cause and apply a 
remedy. If you could not get good telephone service this 
morning you now know the reason.—Tingley (Ia.) Vindi- 
cator. 

The “Star” telephone line is now buckled up to the new 
company and ready to talk all over the world.—Bethel Item, 
Macomb (lIll.) Journal, 

The telephone line is to be extended east from this vil- 
lage to Willie Winge—Mt. Morris News, Wautoma (Wis.) 
Argus. 

The Bureau County Independent Telephone Company at 
Sheffield can boast of having the best equipped office for 
a town of its size in the country.—Princeton (Ill.) Repub- 
lican. 

The James River Telephone company has finished setting 
twenty miles of poles over their new rural route. Work 
of wiring will be rushed right along—Pingree (N. D.) 
Item, Duluth (Minn.) Herald. 

G. E. Ross, manager of the Northern Telephone Com- 


pany of Storm Lake, was in town last week. He is Soing 
to take down the old telephone poles in this city and fe. 
place them with new painted ones and the many wires 
will be placed in a cable—Gilmer City News, Humbold 
(IJa.) Independent. 

Mrs. Effie Glenn, manager of the local exchange of the 
Waverly Telephone Company, has had the office interior 
brightened up with a fresh coat of paper applied by Duncan 
& Rees.—Franklin (Ill.) Times. 

News is rather scarce this week and then our telephone 
line has been out of commission the last two days so that 
we could not get any news over the phone as we do some. 
times.—Arborville Item, York (Neb.) Times. 

Joe Hardy is busy this week extending the Palisade Tele 
phone Line to his place. Joe is going to put in a switch, and 
will be able to talk to Palisade or Wauneta at his leisure— 
Stratton (Neb.) News. 

Another telephone line, to accommodate eight farmers, 
over Bootjack way, is to be put in. The farmers furnish 
the poles, pay for the wire, and have the use of telephone 
for $1 per month each.—Lake Linden (Mich.) Times. 
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James A. Rinderknecht, of St. Charles, took a wild ride on his way to Chatfield on Monday, en route to attend the 
stockholders’ meeting of the People’s Telephone Co. As he drove into this city, he saw the train about to pull out, so 
he made a run for it and caught the front end of a car. In his haste he did not notice it was vestibuled until he had 
_jumped on and the train was moving pretty rapidly. He made a guick mental calculation, decided that, as there were 
no bridges between there and Dover,.he would chance it, hooked his arm through the rods beside the steps and hung 
on. When he unhooked himself at Dover and joined his fellow stockholders inside the car, he was nearly exhausted, 
but expressed his joy in finding his coat tails intact, as he expected they would pull off as he swung through space in 
his exciting flight—Rochester (Minn.) Post-Record. 
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TELEPHONY, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
(Continued from page 34.) 


in the past, of as large a proportion of his investment as 
is commercially possible. 

Certainly there is no place or occasion in our business 
for anything that is petty or small or mean. We can 
afford to be kind and generous, and in the long run the 
exhibition of these qualities will bring us not only friends 
but the highest type of success. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS COMMISSIONS. 


During the last few years there has grown up in this 
country a system for regulation and control of public serv- 
jce corporations which brings to us a new and a most im- 
portant problem. I refer to the fact that the Federal gov- 
ernment and nearly all of the states, have seen fit to dele- 
gate a portion of judicial and administrative power to the 
yarious commissions which have been established. 

With all of these commissions we have much to do, and 
in the future shall doubtless have much more to do. It is 
to these bodies of men, having a combination of judicial 
and administrative functions, that we must look for advice 
and direction in the conduct of our business. 

We have become so important to the public at large that 
the lawmakers have thought it necessary to establish a con- 
necting link between the corporations which serve the pub- 
lic and the public itself. Our problem, as I see it, is to 
convince these commissions that our rates, our practices, 
and our policies are just and equitable, or else cheerfully 
change our rates, our practices, and our policies whenever 
we are requested to do so. 

It is of the utmost importance to us that the public at 
large shall have full confidence in the ability and the in- 
tegrity of these commissions, and to that end we should 
assist the commissions in every way in our power to arrive 
at conclusions which are just and right. I am of those 
who believe that in the present unsettled condition of the 
public mind on so many and varied questions, our greatest 
safeguard lies in these same commissions, in the fact that 
the commissions have all the machinery necessary for col- 
lecting data and the time and intelligence for considering 
and weighing the data so collected, in order that their 
conclusions may be final and acceptable to all concerned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington is 
at this time pursuing two lines of investigation, concerning 
which many of you know. One line is general, and has 
to do with the telephone business as a whole, and in fol- 
lowing up this investigation the commission has propounded 
23 questions which are now being answered by all of the 
telephone companies in the United States having an income 
of $50,000 per annum or more. These questions are search- 
ing, and are well calculated to place in the hands of the 
commission and of the public at large, the salient facts 
connected with our business. 

Besides this general investigation, the commission is just 
starting now to make a detailed inventory of the physical 
property owned by the telephone companies of the United 
States. It will doubtless take years to accomplish this 
great task, but once completed, the facts will be of the 
utmost value not only to our interests but to the public. 

The establishment of these commissions, however, has in 
no wise reduced the interest which the various municipali- 
ties of the country have concerning our business. In some 
instances, indeed, the authority of municipalities with re- 
spect to the telephone business has either been taken away 
or modified, but nevertheless the municipalities are very jeal- 
ous of their authority over public utility companies operat- 
ing in their midst, and we still, therefore, have the munici- 
palities themselves to deal with. In all thése questions the 
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great problem is to truthfully represent the business as it 
actually exists. 

The Federal government, as never before, has recently 
evinced the utmost interest in our policies and our under- 
takings, and has raised the spectre of the Sherman law in 
a suit recently instituted in the state of Oregon. This is 
neither the time nor the place to discuss the probable out- 
come of such litigation, but the problem is to present our 
side of the case so that it will be decided on its merits and 
not with any feeling of prejudice or enmity. And the policy 
of the time is simply this, to ascertain what is right, what 
is just, what is required by the authorities, and then to 
meet the requirements. Mr. Vail has said in this connec- 
tion: 


Every possible assistance will be given by us to the 
courts in their effort to determine whether our policy is 
or has been inimical to public interest. We desire that 


everything wrong be corrected; we will voluntarily rectify 
any wrong that may be pointed out to us; and so far as it 
may be determined that our policy, or any act under it, is 
against the public interest we will promptly conform to such 
determination. 


But the most important problem with which we have to deal 
is the giving of service to the public. It is for this, and for 
this alone, that the telephone business exists, and if we fall 
short of doing our utmost duty in this particular we shall be 
recreant to the trust and confidence which we ask the public 
to place in us. 


THE FURNISHING OF SERVICE. 


This is peculiarly a problem of organization. That the 
officials of a company cannot themselves individually give 
service is a self-evident fact, but it is also quite as evident that 
the officiais of the company hold their positions for just that 
one purpose of giving service. The latest graduate from an 
operators’ training school would beat Mr. Vail all to pieces 
at a switchboard, and yet the policies and regulations which 
Mr. Vail originates and prescribes are finally directed to this 
same raw recruit, and must impel her to do the best she can 
for the patrons of the business. The securing and the train- 
ing of an organization to perform this high civic duty, I re- 
peat, is the most important, the greatest problem of a tele- 
phone company; and all along the line, from the president to 
the operator, the idea must permeate—must be reiterated over 
and over again—that all of us are nothing more or less than 
the servants of the public. The public is our master, and 
we must heed its bidding if we would satisfy it, and we cannot 
be successful in our line of business unless we do satisfy the 
public. 

This is a large undertaking, but it is one which should not 
discourage us, for in it is found the real genius and purpose 
of the business, and the idea of service should be constantly 
in the minds, not only of the operators or the traffic force, but 
of every officer and employe of the company. 

Why do we enter into financial arrangements? For no 
other purpose than to give service. Why do we delve into the 
secrets of nature in our engineering department and trans- 
late these secrets into plain facts for the construction depart- 
ment? For the purpose of giving service. What is the legiti- 
mate method of meeting opposition? By giving a superior 
service. Why do we foster friendly relations with the pub- 
lic? In order that the public may purchase and appreciate 
our service. Why do we take steps to justify our acts before 
public officials? Merely that they may understand our prob- 
lems and our methods of giving service. 

This problem is more and more difficult of solution. More 
is required of us at the present time in the way of service 
than ever before. The public is more difficult to satisfy. Great- 
er refinements in equipment, in plant construction, in instru- 
ments, in operating methods, are required. The telephone, 
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which was originally.sypposed to be a toy, soon developed 
into a great publi¢ convenience and has now come to be an 
absolute necessity. Our responsibility is therefore a tre- 
mendous one, and no portion of it can be shifted to the public 
or public authority. : 

In almost any other line of endeavor there is an alternative 
to which the people may turn in case their usual reliance fails, 
but if we should fail, there is no possible alternative; hence 
our great responsibility. 

I am sometimes almost inclined to wish that for a given 
24 hours, every telephone in the United States might be sil- 
emeed, every operator away from her post, every executive at 
rest. If the injury to individuals would not be so direct and 
lasting, it would be interesting to note the results of such 
a complete stoppage of service. Of course such a thing can 
never happen—must never happen—and we can get some idea 
of the utter stagnation of business and human intercourse 
when we consider what occurs when an infinitesimal portion 
of service is rendered unavailable for some brief period. And 
again, I repeat, our great problem, the reason for our exist- 
ence, is to keep this service going continually and at a high 
point of efficiency. 

These are a few of the important problems which the past 
has given as a heritage to the present and future. The prob- 
lems of the past in the telephone business never had greater 
results than any pfoblem of the future can possibly have. 
No one can ever accomplish anything approaching the im- 
portance to the business of the discovery and invention of the 
telephone. Dr. Bell and Mr. Watson occupy unique positions ; 
no one may ever hope to equal the importance of their work. 

The success of these two great original pioneers, initiated 
forces in the line of invention, development and management 
which in intensity and in success have seldom been equaled. 
The evolution of the switchboard, the adding to copper wire 
sufficient of tensile strength, the adaptation to telephone uses 
of the storage battery and of electric light signals, the work- 
ing out of the multitudinous problems incident to long distance 
transmission, the combination of many widely scattered oper- 
ating units into a compact, homogeneous, harmonious system 
—these are indeed victories, the importance of which can 
scarcely be equaled in the future. One of the greatest things 
ever accomplished for the telephone business fell to the lot of 
that most able and efficient foster father of the Bell system, 
Gardner Hubbard. His great achievement was neither inven- 
tion nor development. His was the distinguished honor of 
securing for the business the greatest dynamic force it ever 
had or ever can have. You all know I refer to our beloved 
president, Theodore N. Vail. He has solved the problems of 
the past; he is solving great problems now, and he will, let us 
hope, continue to solve them long into the future. 

Many of you before me have had a great share in these 
fundamentally important problems. Your energy, devotion 
and success are qualities that we must admire and continue 
to emulate in solving the problems of the future. And there 
is great joy in the solving of these problems. 

T think we are engaged in thé most difficult and .at the 
sathe time the ‘most interesting business in the world. We 
become absorbed in the joy of it, for we are performing a 
high type of civic service, and there is always joy in service. 





Physical Status of Morgan Properties in Ohio. 

Independent telephone properties in Ohio controlled by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. are undergoing a thorough examina- 
tion by the Chicago firm of telephone engineers, McMeen & 
Miller. 

It is stated that expert examination of properties now 
under way does not conform with charges filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission that the Independent tele- 
phone compafijes under Morgan & Co.’s control are allow- 
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ing properties to run down and not developing or extend. 
ing service. The investigation instituted by the company 
itself in advance of any asked for before the state com- 
mission is understood to be preliminary to a broad Policy 
of improvement and development throughout the state. 





A Nebraska Rate Complication. 

The county commissioners of Scotts Bluff county 
Nebraska, have ordered all telephones of the Platte Val. 
ley system out of the county offices for the reason that 
certain portions of the county were required to pay toll 
rates to talk with the county offices, while persons living 
lear the county offices could talk without paying addi. 
tional toll charges above the monthly rental price for 
telephone service. The commissioners decided to quit a 
service that “must be paid for by all the people and could 
only be used by part of them.” Petitions are being circy. 
lated for a county-owned telephone systein, as a solution 
of this rate inequality due to geographical location. 





Proposed Bell Telephone Rates in Montana. 

The Railroad Commission of Montana has under ad- 
visement a schedule of telephone rates covering all Mon- 
tana, which was filed last spring by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. In a recent hearing regard- 
ing rates at Forsythe, J. F. Greenwalt, special representa- 
tive of the department of public relations of the telephone 
company, said that the rates in the proposed state sched- 
ule were based on the total investment in Montana and 
not on the investment at each exchange, and the classif- 
cation is according to the population of the cities and 
towns so that the rates in all places of the same size will 
be the same. The new schedule, continued the witness, 
will equalize discrepancies that now exist. 





Suits for Rebates in Oklahoma City. 

Suits for rebates on telephone rates filed in a justice of 
peace court in Oklahoma City against the Pioneer Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., following the supreme court de- 
cision-that its raise of rates without permission from the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission was illegal, are still 
pending. The plea in abatement filed by attorneys for the 
company was overruled and the cases continued. 

Fifty-two cases, involving approximately $750, were filed. 
The plea in abatement was based on the claim that some 
of the suits involved more than $20, the maximum limit 
for cases in a justice court, and should therefore have been 
filed in a higher court. 





Decision of New Jersey Commissioners. 

The New Jersey Public Utility Commissioners have dis- 
missed the complaint of James Chittick against the New 
York Telephone Co., in which he claimed that his tele- 
phone service had been temporarily discontinued for fail- 
ure to promptly pay bills rendered, and that upon willing- 
ness to settle the account the company demurred to a pro 
rata reduction for the period of curtailed service. 

In dismissing the.case, the commissioners refuse to dis- 
turb the contract requirements of the company providing 
that service may be stopped between the 10th and 15th of 
that month in which payment is due, if bill is not paid when 
due, and holds that with such agreement the company has 
the right to curtail service to a patron under conditions 
stated. 





Automatic System in Rock Island, III. 

The Tri-City Automatic Telephone Co. has filed with 
Commissioner R. R. Reynolds at Rock Island, Ill, com- 
plete plans for its underground and aerial work in con- 
nection with the proposed plant for that city. 


















United States Army Camp Switchboards. 

Telephony is gradually superseding the telegraph where- 
ever conditions permit in the handling of a modern army. 
As in commercial practice, many decided improvements 
have been made by the engineers of the United States Sig- 
nal Corps, both in methods and equipment. One of the 
most interesting refinements in apparatus which has been 
recently made is the development of the camp switchboard 
illustrated herewith. 

The camp switchboard as the name implies is designed 
for use at the larger camps of a semi-permanent nature to 
afford a means of communication between the quarters of 
the various officers and also with commercial systems when 
available. This type of portable switchboard packs com- 
plete, as shown in Fig. 1, in a strong trunk weighing about 
200 pounds, which can be handled in the same manner as 
ordinary baggage. 

To insure against possible injury from rough handling 
all of the apparatus is assembled and supported upon a 


From Factory and Salesroom 





Eight pairs of connecting cords are installed, each be- 
ing equipped with the usual complement of cords, plugs, 
cord weights, etc. The supervision employed is of the 
single bridged drop type, the clearing-out signals being 
mounted in the ebonized panel directly beneath tk line 
signals. Double ringing and single listening keys are 
mounted flush with the key shelf upon a metal key frame. 
When the switchboard is set up ready for use the cords 
extend down through a trap door cut in the base of the 
trunk. 

The operators equipment is of particular interest. By 
reference to Fig. 2 it will be observed that the transmitter 
is equipped with a plug and cord in order that it may be 
readily detached and stored in the cover while in transit. 
The transmitter arm is arranged to fold across the face of 
the board, being secured in place by a catch when not in 
use. Two standard head-band receivers are furnished, one 
in reserve for emergency purposes. Receiver connections 
are made in the usual way with cord and plug to a jack 























Fig. 1. 





structural iron framework which nests closely within the 
trunk. The trunk proper is constructed from heavy water- 
proof fibre board and is provided with a removable front 
cover and hinged back. A number of small compartments 
are arranged inside of the cover to accommodate auxiliary 
parts and repair apparatus, such as drop coils, extra fuses, 
etc. :A complete set of tools necessary to make any ad- 
justments while in the field is also contained in this space. 
The legs of the switchboard are designed much the same 
as the familiar camera tripod and are arranged to knock 
down and pack in the hinged back. 

The switchboard is wired and equipped complete witk 
forty magneto line equipments of the manually restoring 
drop type. These line equipments are terminated in the 
tear of the board on a hinged arrester plate as indicated by 
Fig. 3. The protection includes tubular porcelain fuses 
and carbon block arresters. Line wire connections are 


made upon Fahnestock binding posts to facilitate rapid 
setting up. Both the line and supervisory signals are pro- 
vided with night alarm contacts and wiring with controlling 
key and night alarm bell. 


Switchboard Ready for Transportation—Fig. 2. U. S. 
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Army Camp Switchboard, Front View—Fig. 3. Rear View. 








mounted in the rail beneath the jacks. A five bar hand 
generator is mounted in the rear of the board with crank 
shaft extending through to the front of the board to the 
right of the operator. An eight day flush type clock com- 
pletes this unique apparatus. 

An order of fifteen switchboards of this type was recent- 
ly delivered to the war department by the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, New York. 

For The Man Who Buys. 

The Cleveland Stock Sheet of R. S. Mueller, manufac- 
turers’ agent and warehouseman, 423-425 High avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio, showing magnet wire in Cleveland stock 
on October 17, has been mailed out to wire users. On the 
page of this stock sheet headed “On the Road,” are a num- 
ber of pithy stories among which is the following: “Mighty 
few careers pan out as planned. I recently asked a college 
student, just graduated, what he had in mind doing and 
there was considerable philosophy in his reply: ‘I’m just 
going to get a job, work like the devil, and see what hap- 
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pens. 
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Perfect Fastener Expansion Bolt. 

A new design of expansion bolt for fastening articles on 
stone, concrete or brick walls has recently been put on the 
market by the U. S. Expansion Bolt Co., 48 Dey street, New 
York City. This is known as the “Perfect Fastener” and is 














Types of a New Expansion Bolt. 


shown in the accompanying illustrations. It will be noted that, 
in accord with the screw and wedge principle of expansion 
bolt design, the screw threaded bolt draws the nut between the 
two shells, thereby spreading them and causing a dovetail 
formation at the inner-end-of the hole. It is claimed that it 
imbeds the bolt firmly»without in any way cracking or mutilat- 
ing the surface of the wall. 





New Soldering Kinks. 

M. W. Dunton Co., 65 Atlantic avenue, Providence, R. I., 
is sending out to users of Nokorode Soldering Flux and 
Nokorode Soldering Salts a copy of a new edition of “Sold- 
ering Kinks” just off the press. This is the third edition of 
“Soldering Kinks” and contains 26 new practical methods of 
using the soldering iron. The company announces that a 
copy of the “Kinks” will be sent free to anyone who does 
soldering. 





Stromberg-Carlson Sends Out 25,000 Printed Salesmen. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., has inaugurated a printed salesmen campaign which 
promises to be of considerable convenience to customers and 
to increase the business of the company. A folder which has 
just been mailed to 25,000 telephone companies goes a long 
way towards solving the problem of simultaneously spreading 
wut before potential and prospective purchasers of “Quality 
Apparatus” in all parts of the coantry the ‘stdridard: equip- 
ments likely to be needed at this time of year These printed 
salesmen canvass the situation on the basis of full confidence 
in the ability of “Quality Apparatus” to sell itself When graph- 
ically illustrated and described 

The first page of the circular is devoted to an effective in- 
troduction along the line of Shakespeare’s statement: “On 
the great clock of time there is but one word—Now.” Then 
the first inside page is devoted to télephones and other equip- 
ments for generator call plants The middle page is devoted 
entirely to the subject of switchboards, which is evenly di- 
vided, showing three types of generator call systems and three 
types for central energy systems. The last page is a word 
concerning some bafgain teléphones and switchboards which 
the company is still in a position to furnish With the circu- 
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lar.is furnished a convenient form of postcard order blank 
The different articles advertised in the folder are selected 
with care so as to appeal to the greatest number of posgg. 
ble buyers. 

This folder is really a general catalogue of the Stromberg. 
Carlson standard equipments for both central energy and gen. 
erator call service and this method of circularizing makes jt 
possible for all regular customers and prospective customers 
to order without waiting for the personal visit of a traveling 
representative. 





Automaphones for Boonville, Mo. 

The New Enterprise Telephone Exchange of Boonville, 
Mo., is establishing an automaphone system and has fe. 
cently installed its central apparatus in the building for- 
merly occupied by the Bell exchange. All of the automa- 
phones for this system were furnished by the Cracraft, 
Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, IIl., as was also a temporary 
switchboard which has been installed pending the construc- 
tion of a magneto multiple board of Cracraft, Leich Elec- 
tric Co.’s manufacture. In referring to the new equipment 
the Boonville Weekly Advertiser said: 

“While the talking circuit will be the reliable local battery 
kind, which has always given such good service, yet it will 
not be necessary to turn a crank to ring central on the city 
telephones. Taking the receiver from the hook will call 
central and replacing it or working the hook will ring off 
or recall central. A full underground cable system is being 
installed and everything possible done to make the best of 
service.” 





An Improved Wheatstone Bridge Testing Set. 

The switch set shown in the accompanying illustration con- 
sists of a Wheatstone bridge, rheostat, battery and galvanom- 
eter keys, special circuits for short circuiting these keys and 
switch and binding posts for ground connection. This is a 
new, improved set which is made by Foote, Pierson & Co, 
162 Duane street, New York City, and is designed for ordi- 
nary tests, for insulation and galvanometer constant tests, 
and for Murray and Varley loop tests for the location of 
faults. Already some 300 of the sets have been furnished to 
telephone companies. 

The switches, contacts, etc., of this set, are all mounted 
on a polished rubber plate. The rheostat has arms by which 
may be built up a total resistance of 10,110 ohms, as follows: 
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New Improved Wheatstone Bridge Testing Set. 


10 units, 10 tens, 10 hundreds and 9 thousands. The re- 
sistances are arranged in series with a zero contact at the 
beginning of each set. An open contact is provided to throw 
open the rheostat circuit. In making a test an open circuit 
will only balance on the galvanometer when the switch is 
set on the open contact. 

The bridge arms consist of three coils of 10, of 100 and 
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of 1,000 ohms each, so arranged that in connection with the 
theostat, the set will make measurements of from 0.01 ohms 

o 1,011,000 ohms. The resistance is varied by means of 
three-leaf switches moving over platinum-faced contacts. The 
switches are turned by knurled round rubber handles. 

The circuits are white lined on top of the rubber plate, 
so that the different connections may be readily followed by 
the operator in making the numerous tests. The numbers 
denoting the resistance are plainly stamped on a black metal- 
lic circuit and filled in with white so that they can be easily 
read. The entire set is very compact and designed for quick 
and accurate work and is contained in a polished mahogany 


case. 





Just Plain Wire. 

Under the title of “Just Plain Wire,’ the Indiana Steel & 
Wire Co., of Muncie, Ind., has issued an attractive booklet 
which contains a well written and interesting tribute to plain 
wire. An interesting statement is: “That coil of wire, lying 
inanimate upon your depot platform represents one of the 
greatest forces which has developed the world to its present 
state of happiness, contentment and prosperity!’’, and justifica- 
tion of this is given in the following words: 


The printing press drove the first permanent stake in the 
interests of liberty and equal opportunity! Iron! 

The telegraph wire drove the second stake and made an ex- 
cellent complement to the printing press. Iron! 

And the telephone completed the chain which gives perma- 
nency to the power of public opinion. 

Plain wires! Iron wires, at that! 

It is wires that have forged a final link in the chain that 
has dragged the world out of its diffidence and made us all 
admit that we are our brother’s keeper. 

ag wires that gives us confidence to go on with the world’s 
work, 


Many instances are recited where wire has played an impor- 
tant part in the making of the world’s history and prediction 
is made of the possibility that the use of wires may yet de- 
crease the cost of armament which keeps nations poor 

In closing the following tribute is paid to wires: 


It can be clearly imagined that just plain wires are throb- 
bing nerves connecting the brain of the world with the mem- 
bers of the world’s body, causing harmony, health and happi- 
ness ! 

What has merited a finer tribute than just plain wire? Do 
not regard that plain coil of wire as commonplace or lacking 
in romance. 

That plain wire will be a part of the living, speaking world 
and their hum as you pass along the roadway, is a song of 
cc for their happy share in the improvement of the 
wor 


The booklet which is written in an entertaining way and 
published in an attractive manner, may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Indiana Steel & Wire Co.. of Muncie, Ind. 





Taking Care of Costs and Sales. 

A public service corporation in Chicago, with more than 
100,000 customers on its books, checks its monthly billing 
sheets by machinery. A card is punched for each bill and 
the different cards are automatically sorted and tabulated 
for the amounts and class of service. This is done first 
asa check against the correctness of the bill extensions. 
Beyond this, however, it has the very decided value of 
forming the basis for all statistical analyses which the com- 
pany makes with regard to the sale of its services. 

This same company uses the same tabulating machine 
method for cost accounting, plant expenditures, and all the 
other functions of its operation. The same idea but in a 


somewhat different form is carried out by a large electric 
railway light and power company on the Pacific Coast, 
which has used this system in electric lighting and power 
accounts for some time. 


This company estimates that the 
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six clerks with the machines, do the work which would 
require 75 clerks without the machines. 

Particularly interesting is the use this company makes 
of the cards for shop accounts both for labor and material 
used in repair work. The arrangement is such that the 
aggregate cost in labor and material during any given time 
for each car, can be determined automatically and quickly. 
If, on the other hand, the cost of any particular kind of 
work, such as winding field coils, is desired, this can be 
cbtained in the same way by running the cards through 
the machines again, after setting the recording device to 
catch that particular item. 

Many different uses are made of this system, among 
which is the tabulation of accident statistics. The cards 
can be made to show promptly the cost during any par- 
ticular month or other period for any type of accident and 
any type of car. They will show the cost of collisions by 
pedestrians with any type of fender. 

As a matter of fact, the analyses which can be made in 
this way are almost without limit, new uses being continu- 
ally found for the system which were not dreamed of when 
it was first installed. 

Statistics, vital and essential to the intelligent consider- 
ation of every manufacturing, or selling, or service propo- 
sition, must be compiled quickly and tabulated promptly, 
if they are to be of value. The executive of every business 
needs facts today, not tomorrow. It is the strongest point 
of the tabulating system that results are obtainable by it 
in a few hours where formerly days were required. 

As soon as the managers of one large corporation found 
that they could obtain through the cards, answers to all 
sorts of special inquiries, the accounting department was 
almost swamped with requests for information. This was 
all wanted before the cards were in use; but realizing that 
it could not be obtained except at large expense and irri- 
tating delay, very few of the heads of departments had 
had the temerity to ask for it. Many matters had been 
allowed to go by default in preference to making a de- 
mand which was bound to be reflected the next month in 
the cost sheets of the department. 





Paragraphs. 

Epwarp J. Consorr, one of the active representatives of 
Smith & Hemenway Co., of New York, is in charge of the 
Iowa territory for the company, with headquarters in the 
Equitable building, Des Moines, Ia. 

Ropert M. Barker, who for the last two years has served 
as advertising manager of the Chase Motor Truck Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has recently resigned from that company 
and accepted a similar position with the Palmer-Moore 
Co., of Syracuse, manufacturers of light delivery trucks. 
Previous to going with the Chase company, Mr. Barker 
was associated with Collin Armstrong in the advertising 
agency business for over six years in New York City. 

Tue U. S. Licht & Heatinc Co. announces the removal of 
its New England sales office, formerly located at 84 State 
street, to 25 Irvington street, Boston, Mass. The change brings 
the New England U. S.. L. service station and sales office 
under one roof, an arrangement which it was deemed advis- 
able to make because of increase in business and because of 
the greater opportunity afforded for close co-operation be- 
tween the two departments. 





New Exchanges Building at Sawyer, Texas. 

The Sawyer Telephone Co., of Sawyer, Texas, has the 
foundation completed and material on the ground to build 
a two-story exchange building to cost $4,500. The building 
will be finished with face brick and stone and when com- 
pleted, says George Mayes, manager of the company, it will 
be the nicest little exchange building in North Texas. 
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Condensed News Reports 





Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

Lewiston, IpaAHo.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Crescent-Southwick Co-operative Telephone Co. The 
company will build approximately 20 miles of telephone line 
between Crescent and Southwick in Nez Perce, Clearwater 
and Latah counties; no capital. Incorporators are: J. T. 
Kimberly, Mel McFadden, Homer Michels, William Star and 
Glen Betts. 


MonmouTH, ILt.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Warren County Telephone Co. with $40,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators are: L. E. Murphy, Thos. J. Mc- 
Cabe and Walter S. Rundle. 


Mt. Zion, Ky.—The Mt. Zion Telephone Co. has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation. The incorporators are: John Christie, 
Sam White, M. Baldwin and Joe Hughes. The capital stock 
is $300. 

Hanston, Kans.—The Hanston Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital stock. The incorporators are: 
H. F. Salmans, John Bauer, C. B. Wycoff, J. B. Eakin, W. J. 
Querback, H. A. Schultz and R. F. Holmes, all of Hanston. 


JerFeRson City, Mo.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Stoddard County Telephone Co. with $1,000 
capital stock, by L. A. Hobbs, Wm. Goddard and W. F. Pope. 
(No other address given.) 

OaKLaANnD, Mp.—The citizens of Swanton district, Garrett 
county, have organized the Mutual Telephone Co. and will 
stretch lines through the following villages: Meadow Moun- 
tain, Fort Hill, Green Glade and Swanton. The officers are: 
President, Judge C. S. Harvey; vice-president, J. D. Rhodes; 
secretary, A. H. Reckner, and treasurer, Ervin Custer. (No 
other address given.) 

BertHA, Minn.—The Germania and Moran Telephone Co. 
has been organized with $1,500 capital stock. The incorpora- 
tors are: W. Fox, Bertha; P. F. Messer, Bertha; H. Johnson, 
Bertha, and P. Pflineger, Staples. 


GeysErR, Mont.—The Geyser, Davis-Creek & Knerville Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with $40,000 capital stock. 
The directors are S. C. Purdy, A. J. McDonald, Geyser, and 
J. A. McDonough, Great Falls. 


Gotpsporo, N. C.—The Falling Creek Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J. B. Ken- 
nedy, G. E. Grantham, W. E. Blackman, E. A. Stevens, Golds- 
boro; and R. A. Whitfield, Princeton. 

Leon, N. Y.—The John M. Ackley Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $6,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: John M. Ackley, Marcus W. Cooper and Clifton L. 
Greeley, all of Leon. 


Bertin, Oxia.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Berlin Phone Co. with $1,500 capital stock. The incorpo- 
rators are: Wm. H. Jenck, E. S. Repass, of Grimes, Okla., 
and J. H. Smith, V. S. Watson, A. R. Winters, and H. Cald- 
well, of Berlin. 

Vinson, Oxrta.—The Vinson Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $7,600 capital stock by Forest F. Francis, J. 
M. Burlson and H. I. Baxter, all of Vinson. 


Dayvit_te, Ore.—The John Day Valley Telephone €o. has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock, for the purpose of 
buying the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph.Company’s lines 
which run from Canyon City to Dayville, and’also the Jine of 
the Spray Telephone Co, which rtins from Dayville to Mi 1, 
atid from: Mitchell to Waterman. “Improvements to a large ex- 
tent will Be made. al 

Hanover, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Rural Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock. The directors are 
as follows: Ezra M. Miller, A. F. Rife, Daniel Bair and Paul 
Forry, all of Hanover. Alvin R. Nissly, of Hanover, is treas- 
urer of the company. 

Jounsonvitte, S. C.—The Johnsonville Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $1,500 capital stock by J. McCutcheon, 
S. B. Poston and J. L. Cook. 

Pierre, S. D.—The Intercolonial Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of New York City, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000,000. The incorporators are Guiseppe Musso, Carlos 
Poggoni, of New York, and L. E. Gaffney, of Pierre. 

CeLtina, TENN.—The Fox Springs Home Telephone Co. has 


as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


been incorporated with $1,000 capital stock to operate in Clay 
county. The incorporators are: J. D. Hunter, R. R. Riley 
L. B. Brown, J. E. Sidwell, J. T. Chilton, A. P. Chilton, J. 
L. Smith and B. W. Goodpasture. (No other address given 
Celina is county seat.) 

CAMPBELLSPoRT, Wis.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the East Valley Telephone Co., R. F. D. No. 3, with 
$20,000 capital stock. The incorporators are: August ¢ 
Bartelt, August G. Bartelt and Bertha Bartelt, all of Camp- 
bellsport. The company will operate lines in the counties of 
Fond du Lac, Washington and Sheboygan. 

Dane, Wis.—The Dane Telephone Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with $1,500 capital stock to operate at and in the vicinity 
of Dane. The incorporators are: J. B. McChesney, Herman 
A. Koenig, Peter M. Derra and William O’Dwyer, all of Dane. 

STaNLEY, Wis.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Otter Creek Telephone Co. with $1,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are: John J. Hatfield, James Niven, and W. A, 
Abbott, all R. F. D., Stanley, Wis. 


Construction. 


Harrison, ArK.—The Boone Telephone Co. has purchased 
a site and will erect a new exchange building. 

TompsTonE, Ariz.—The Navajo-Apache Telephone Co. is 
preparing to open exchanges at Concho and Springerville, this 
state. 

PorRTERSVILLE, CAL.—A new exchange building and new 
equipment, to cost about $70,000, will be installed by the Pacific 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. in this city, to replace cen- 
tral office which recently suffered total destruction by fire. 

Cuno, Cat.—The Home Telephone Co., of Chino, has ap- 
plied to the state railroad commission for permission to con- 
struct and operate a telephone and telegraph system in the 
city of South Pasadena, Cal. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—In order to extend telephone facilities 
in Los Angeles and vicinity, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has appropriated $350,000 for expenditures in the near fu- | 
ture. This is in addition to the $230,000 to be spent by the 
company in erecting a six-story exchange building in this city. 

New Britain, Conn.—The Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co. will erect a new office building in this city, to cost 
approximately $16,000. 

Moscow, IpAHO.—Two new toll lines are to be constructed 
by the Moscow Telephone & Telegraph Co. from Moscow to 
Pullman, Wash., and thence to Spokane, involving an expend- 
iture of $10,000. T. A. Meeker is manager of the company. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.—A building permit has been issued to 
the Citizens Telephone Co. for the erection of a $3,000 branch 
exchange building. 

Mankato, Minn.—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., improvements in 
the plant to cost over $10,000 were ordered,: among which 
is included the installation of new switchboard equipment. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Tri-State Telephone Te 
Co. will erect a new line from this city to Superior and Dulut 
passing through Spooner, Wis. 

St. Croup, Minn.—The Northwestern Telephone Exch 
Co. will erect a\new exchange building in this. city. to, 60 
including the equipment, $150,000% © \¥ ' \ 
“Bayonne, N. J.—Plans are being completed. by. the. 
York ‘Telephone,.Co. for a $40,000 central Suilding to 
erected in this city. 

Erte, Pa—The Union Telephone Co. is preparing to greatly 
improve and extend its system in the Shenango valley and in 
the towns of Greenville, Sharon, Farrell and West Middle- 
sex. Several new copper circuits are to be strung and an 
automatic system is to be installed in Sharon. The cost of 
the improvements is estimated at $150,000. John H. Longstreet 
is manager of the Shenango valley division. 

CanapDIAN, Texas.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. will erect an exchange in this city, to cost ap 
proximately $15,000. 

Hamitton, Texas,—The Gulf States Telephone Co. is mak- 
ing arrangements for extending its lines to Temple, following 
the route of the Temple, Northwestern & Gulf Railroad Co. 
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The ability to be on the job day and night at the lowest 
cost of upkeep is the reason so many Telephone Com- 


panies have chosen 
THE FLYING MERKEL 


Our service proposition is worth investigating. 
Write Today for Details. 
The Miami Cycle @ Mfg. Co., 365 Hanover St., Middletown, 0. 
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Ring clear—hold their 
tone — weatherproof 
—highly efficient. 


You camt go wrong on a 
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UR W. & M. Tele- 

phone Wire is drawn 

from metal made 
especially for the purpose 
and rigidly inspected. The 
spelter is carefully laid on 
with uniform thickness, 
ensuring ample protection 
for the wire under extreme 
weather conditions. 

In point of conductivity 
this good wire has at- 
tained the highest possi- 
bilities and we submit our 
three brands—“E. B. B.” 
“B. B.” and “Steel” as 
the best that can be pro- 
duced. 


“W.d& M. Telephone Wire 
News,” a publication de- 
scribing telephone wire in 
practical use, furnished 
Sree upon application. 


New York Cleveland ~ 
Pittsburgh Denver 
U. 8, Steel Products Co., New York. 
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Pacific Coast Representative: U. 8. Steel Products Oo., San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Portland, Sattiee. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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SHERMAN, TExAS.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. has announced that it will erect a modern exchange 
building in Sherman. The structure will be three stories high 
and will cost between $40,000 and $50,000. 


Darrincton, WasH.—The Suiattle River Telephone Co. will 
build a line from this city to the Suiattle River basin. The 
proposed line will run through the National Forests reserve. 

SPRINGDALE, Wasu.—The Camas Valley Telephone Co. will 
reconstruct its telephone lines in this vicinity at once. 

CLINTONVILLE, Wis.—The Marion & Northern Telephone 
Co. is planning for improvements to the exchange. 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—New equipment which will cost consid- 
erably more than $7,000 is to be installed at the local exchange 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. in this city. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. has made 
an appropriation of $200,000 for the erection of a new main 
exchange in Milwaukee. 

SHEBOYAN, Wis.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has plans un- 
der consideration for extensive improvements which will cost 
approximately $27,000. 


Elections. 


Aurora, ILL.—At a meeting of the directors of the Inter- 
State Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., the following 
officers were elected for the following year: President, E. J. 
Marshall, Toledo, Ohio; vice-presidents, George W. Wal- 
bridge, of Toledo, and E. L. Barber, of Aurora; secretary 
and treasurer, E. H. Cady, Toledo. 


Co_umsBia City, Inp.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., the following 
directors were elected: Albert Bush, Clinton Wilcox, W. H. 
Carter, E. E. Rindfusz, Thomas Jellison, Ambrose Gerkin, 
Isaac Humbarger, Jacob Kaufman, Irvin J. Krider and Levi J. 
Keiser. The directors elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Albert Bush; secretary Clinton Wil- 
cox, treasurer, W. H. Carter; superintendent and general man- 
ager, R. R. Scott. 

BLANCHARD, IowA.—The Blanchard, Coin and _ College 
Springs Telephone Co. held its annual meeting recently and 
elected the following directors for the ensuing year: W. N. 
Dewhurst and John Duncan, Robert McFarland, and Morris 
Whigham. 

BricHuton, Ilowa.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Brighton Mutual Telephone Co. officers and di- 
rectors for the ensuing year were elected as follows: J. W. 
Myers, president; Henry Spielman, vice-president; A. H. Brin- 
ton, secretary; W. H. Lloyd, treasurer; Tom Davison, A. J. 
Johnson, Otto Fritz, Geo. Pauls, Wm. Hesseltine, Ad. Mc- 
Carty, John Luers, I. H. Frazier, Wm. Weible, Henry Mann- 
hardt, J. W. Brinton, Andy Duttweiler, directors. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.—The directors of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. held a meeting recently and re-elected all the offi- 
cers, as follows: President, Chas. F. Rood; vice-president, 
R. D. Graham; secretary, E. B. Fisher; treasurer, W. J. 
Stewart, and general manager, C. E. Tarte. 


Financial 

GraAnp Rapips, Micu.—At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Citizens Telephone Co. a quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent, was declared. 

Troy, Ou10.—The Troy Telephone Co. has petitioned the 
public utilities commission for permission to issue $75,000 
worth of bonds, $40,000 of which is to be used to pay off 
indebtedness and the other $35,000 for the purpose of building 
a new exchange. 

Hampurc, Pa.—The Windsor Rural Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 
Stephen E. Seidel is secretary of the company. 

LANDISBURG, PA—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Perry County Telephone & Telegraph Co. a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. was declared. At a recent meeting of 
the stockholders the capital stock was increased from $20,000 
to $50,000. R. J. Makibbin is president and manager of the 
company. 

Kincstree, S. C.—The Kingstree Telephone Co. has been 
granted permission to increase its capital stock from $2,500 
to $5,000. 

BELLINGHAM, WaAsH.—The International Telephone Co. has 
filed amended articles of incorporation, increasing its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $500,000. 

Prarie Farm, Wis.—The Prairie Farm, Ridgeland 
and Dallas Co-operative Telephone Co. has filed an amend- 
ment to its articles of incorporation, increasing its capital 
stock from $12,500 to $20,000. F. Roemheld is president. 
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Franchise. 

Aurora, Itt.—The city council has granted a new franchise 
to the Interstate Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the lines jp 
the city will be rebuilt. The wires will be placed in under. 
ground cables, and the work will cost about $75,000. L, ¢ 
Griffitts is consulting engineer. 

Dewar, OKLA.—J. W. Bacon, formerly of Atwood, Okla., has 
been granted a franchise to operate a telephone system in this 
city. 


Underground. 
_ Miamt, Fia.—The Miami Telephone Co. is planning to place 
its wires underground in the principal streets. 

Peoria, ILt.—To meet the increasing demand for telephones 
the Central Union Telephone Co. is planning to extend its 
lines in this city. The work will involve an expenditure 
of nearly $85,000 and will require 30,000,000 ft. of cable wire. 
Conduits will be laid in some of the main streets. 


Sioux City, Ia.—The Sioux City Telephone Co. proposes to, 
lay six miles of underground conduit, and also make additions 
to the equipment of the exchange involving an expenditure of 
over $100,000. Howard S. Baker is president. 

CHESTER, Pa—The United Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
in contemplation improvements to its system to cost about $50- 
000, among which is included the laying of a considerable 
amount of undergronud cable. 


LyncuHBuRG, VA.—The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. will further extend its underground system in this city. 

Betoit, Wis.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. is planning 
to spend more than $42,000 on improvements to its system 
in this city. According to the company’s plans, 81,611 feet of 
additional cable will be installed. Of this amount 76,274 feet 
will be aerial cable while 5,337 feet of cable will be placed 
underground. 


Miscellaneous. 

SARATOGA, Cat.—-The Saratoga Farmers Telephone Co. has 
sold its holdings to the Pacific States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and has dissolved. 

Carmi, Itt.—The White County Telephone Co. has pur- 
chased the property of the Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Robinson, Ill. William R. Stokes will be man- 
ager for the company. 

Geneva, Nes.—The Fillmore County Telephone Co. has sold 
out to the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, 
Neb. ' 


PortsmouTH, Oxu1o.—The plant of the Portsmouth Telephone 
Co. is being entirely rebuilt, all aerial cable is being replaced 
with underground, and a new switchboard is to be installed. 


Watertown, Ou10.—The Barlow & Watertown Telephone Co. 
has been authorized to purchase the entire plant of the Beverly 
Telephone Co., at Beverly, Ohio. 

CoMANCHE, Oxia.—E. H. Hendricks, of Tipton, who re- 
cently sold the exchange at Tipton, has purchased the 
Comanche Telephone System, office, building and rural lines, 
formerly owned by W. M. Diehl. 

Epurata, Pa.—The Denver & Ephrata Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Waco, Texas, has purchased controlling inter- 
est in the Orange Home Telephone Co. 


Garretson, S. D.—The newly-organized Garretson Co-op- 
erative Telephone Co., which is composed of farmers living 
in this vicinity, has purchased the Garretson telephone system 
and will conduct it in the future. The purchase also includes 
rural lines centering in Garretson. 

Sumter, S. C.—The Sumter Telephone Co. has been granted 
permission to change its name to the Sumter Electrical Co. 

Oakey, TENN.—The Fox Springs Telephone Co., the in- 
corporation of which was reported in the Bulletin of October 
20, receives mail at the foregoing post office. 

Waco, Texas.—J. B. Earle, president, and Ben C. Hyde, 
vice-president, of the Brazos Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of this city, have purchased the plant of the Home 
Telephone Co., of Orange, Texas, which has been capitalized 
at $30,000. 

GOLDENDALE, WasH.—A consolidation of the telephone sys- 
tems of the Home Telephone Co., of Hood River; the White 
Salmon Valley Telephone Co., of White Salmon, and the Gol- 
dendale Telegraph & Telephone Co., of Goldendale, has been 
affected by the transfer of all the property, including fran- 
chises, leases and contracts, to the Oregon-Washington Tele- 
phone Co., an Oregon corporation recently organized at Hoo. 
River. It is reported that much construction work will be 
carried on. 





